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His Initials 


Are J. K. 


VALENTINE KIRBY said, “Did 
e you see this one?” Lorado Taft 
said, pleasantly, “Well!” Karl Bolander 
said, “Gee!’”’ Royal B. Farnum said, 
“Hmmm!” Andrey Avinoff said, “Ah, 
yes!” And Ernest Watson said, “I be- 
lieve the boy who did this ought to 
have the scholarship.” 
And ultimately “the boy who did 
this,” Jacob Krakowsky, of Lakewood 
High School, 
Lakewood, 
Ohio, received 
we from the Art 
\ fl Jury of The 
ne Seventh Annual 
Scholastic 
Awards, the 
Watson-Guptill 
Scholarship for 
one year of art 
study at Pratt 
Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He is almost equally adroit with pen, 
oils, charcoal, crayon, and pencil. His 
English teacher says his short stories are 
“artistic, vivid, and colorful.” He is 
only 17 now. Last year he won first 
prize in the George Bellows Memorial 
Awards, and this year, though he 
couldn’t be allowed to repeat, the Jury 
unanimously voted him a special “Blue 
Ribbon” for distinguished work. The 
scholarship is given through the gen- 
erosity of Ernest Watson and Arthur 
Guptill. 


Jacob Krakowsky 
Lakewood High School, 
Principal, J. C. Mitchell 
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What the Future Hath 


UBSCRIBERS to The Scholastic will 
receive a pleasant surprise next year. 
What it will be may not be told for the 
time being. The announcement is due 
for next September. 

In the meantime, suggest to your 
teacher that she enter an approval order 
for next September for her classes. If 
you let her know how much you have 
enjoyed The Scholastic this year, she will 
be glad to have her new students study 
the same way. 

And remember the extension offer! 
Two more years to your yearly subscrip- 
tions for 50c or two and one-half more 
years to your semester subscriptions for 
$1.00. Send yours before June 30th. 
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CIPHER 


and win a Prize 


in the JULY HOOD 
TREASURE HUNT 


FOR 2 BEST ANSWERS 


Choice of: 1. Atwater Kent Radio. 2. Elto 
Outboard Motor. 3. Old Town Safety 
Canoe. 4. Old Town Boat. 5. Camping 
Outfit (Fulton tent, Gold Medal cots, 
chairs, American Kamp-Kook, blankets, 
Wear Ever utensils). 6. Agfa Ansco 
Motion Picture Camera. 7. Grand Slam 
Golf Clubs in Clark Leather Bag. 8. Co- 


FOR 50 NEXT BEST ANSWERS 


Choice of: 1. Magnan Tennis Racquet. 
2. Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch. 3. Agfa 
Ansco Vest Pocket Camera. 4. Daisy Air 
Rifle. 5. Wear Ever Aluminum Camp 
Kit. 6. Wear Ever Canteen. 7. Blue 
Bear Archery Set. 8. Spalding Swim- 
ming Suit. 9. Octigan Pitching Shoes. 


lumbia Bicycle. 


above, THE HOOD SIAK 


DON’T waste your money on cheap, unbranded 
canvas shoes! You can get a lot more wear for a 
few more centsin Hood Shoes 

bearing this trade-mark — 


Pirates, you know. used Ciphers! our pledge of full value. 


10. Dinky Link Obstacle Golf Set. 


RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST « Solve the cipher message printed 
in the circle. To help you, Hood has prepared 
a thrilling book called “Secret Writing.” It ex- 
plains the solution of several kinds of ciphers 
—including this one. Send for this FREE book. 


SECOND « When you have solved the ci- 
pher message, read it over carefully. Then 
read the 5 Hood Points in the box. You will 
find that the message contains two or more 
“key” words which also appear in one of the 
5 Hood Points. Find out which Point this is. 


THIRD «¢ Now write a paragraph of not 
more than 100 words, telling why you think 
this Hood Point is important in a good canvas 
shoe. Send your paragraph and your solution 
of the cipher to the TREASURE HUNT 
JUDGES, Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, 
Mass. Be sure to write your name, address, 
age and your choice of the first and second 





5 Hoop POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have 
a specially built toe pat- 
tern that wears longer and 


3. STURDY UPPERS: pleasant odor. You get 
more for your money with 


The uppers of Hood Shoes H 
wear longer than ordinary 
canvas shoe uppers be- 





prevents chafing and blis- 
tering because all the 
seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your 
money with H 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


The soles of Hood Canvas 
Shoes are Smokrepe in 
molded or cut-out patterns 
with special gripping 
power and are made of the 
toughest, longest wearing 
rubber. You get more for 
your money with Hoods. 


cause the plys of sturdy 
canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a 
special Hood Process. You 
get more for your money 
with H ‘ 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes 
Hood Canvas Shoes an 
immense improvement 
over other athletic foot- 
wear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it 
to evaporate graduaily 
without leaving an un- 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas 
Shoes are flexible and 
allow natural foot free- 
dom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support 
and keeps your foot in the 
correct posture. One of the 
many reasons Hoods are 
the choice of athletes. You 


get more for your money 
erik Hoods. 

. 
(Look carefully and see 
which of these “points” 
contains the “key” words!) 


prizes—at the top of each sheet of paper. The 
prizes will be awarded for the best paragraphs 
plus the correct solution of the cipher. All 
July Treasure Hunt answers must be mailed 
by August 15th. 
(Prizes will be pr d in September ) 
( Winners will be listed in the November Magasine} 








FREE! 48-Page book, «Secret Writing,” containing a His- 
tory of Ciphers, explanations of several ciphers and 
Edgar Allan Poe's famous cipher mystery story, 


, “The Gold Bug.” Ask your Hood dealer for a copy 
or mail the coupon below. 
S i, ; HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc. Sch-4 
ee CO., Inc 


* . x? Watertown, Mass. 
WE 7? 





Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your 
book, «Secret Writing.” 











Get kK More R&R Wear temps.with 7 Hoods 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES « RUBBER FOOTWEAR * TIRES + RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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F you’ve ever held one of the famous 
Top-Flites in your hand and sensed 
its sweet “feel’’—you’ve certainly 
wanted this fastest of bats for your game! 
. . - But perhaps you’ve felt that the 


| Top-Flite’s $15 price is a bit higher 


than you’ve cared to go for a racket. 
In that case, you’ll be glad to learn 
that you can get a racket with the Top- 
Flite’s speed-giving features that costs 
but $10. It’s the new Wright & Ditson 
Eagle—the twin of the Top-Flite! 
Compare the two rackets closely. Feel 
the same beautiful balance. The same 
fast-handling, smaller grips! Examine 
the .maller, light heads of both rackets. . . 
Notice that the Eagle and Top-Flite 
have the same open throat, whose extra 
whip hammers that split-second speed 
advantage into every shot you make! 


Wx 


These are features that give the Top- 
Flite its smoking extra speed. You get 
these same features in the Eagle for 
one-third less. Why? Because we’ve 
strung this new bat with hard-wearing 
Damproof. Damproof hasn’t the resil- 
iency of the Top-Flite’s split lamb’s gut 
stringing—butit’ssodurab/ethatthe Eagle 
can play hard tennis for an amazingly 
long time without a single restringing. 
Make your game faster. . . play the 
Eagle! Your tennis pro, sporting goods 
dealer or department store can give you 
one that suits you exactly in balance, 
weight and feel. And remember—the 
Eagle costs but $10! 
Two running-mates of the Top-Flite are the 
Davis Cup and Gold Star—both $15. Other 
fine rackets, $2.50 up. A. J. Reach, Wright & 
Ditson, Inc., New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Dallas, San Francisco, and Brantford, Ontario, 


TENNIS RACKETS 


© 1931. A.J. R.. W. 4D. 








A. J. Reacu, Wricut & 
Dirson, Inc., Dept. J, Tulip 
& Eyre Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free, a copy of 
your booklet ‘“Tennis Tips."’ 











FREE—OUR NEW BOOK “TENNIS TIPS” 


Be. 6-30-31 


Name 





Address 








City 

















(From Maurice Boutet de Monvel’s beautifully illustrated “Joan of Arc,” 


copyright Century Company) 


HE month of May in France is studded with red 

letter days dedicated to the memory of Joan of 

Arc. May 8 marks the raising of the siege of 
Orleans in 1429; May 23 the maid’s capture at Com- 
piegne in 1430; May 30 the date upon which she was 
burned at the stake in Rouen in 1431; and May 16 her 
canonization at Rome by Pope Benedict XV in 1920. 


Although there are festivals in commemoration of 
one or the other of these dates every spring in France, 
May 30 of this year has the distinction of being the 
five-hundredth anniversary of Joan’s martyrdom. In 
preparation for the festival which it has planned for 
this occasion, the city of Rouen raised by special tax 
a large sum of money, most of which has been expended 
in a grand housecleaning of the famous Rouen Cathe- 
dral. For three months a corps of special workmen 
were engaged in removing by vacuum process the layers 
of dust which for centuries have been accumulating and 
gradually obscuring the beautiful relief sculpture of the 
interior. The fete which opened on the twenty-third 
of May will last for eight days. May 27 has been set 
aside for a public performance of the Joan of Arc 
cantata, for which the City of Rouen has offered a prize 
of 10,000 francs. 

It is a strange coincidence that the day upon which 


Joan of Arc was burned at the stake in Rouen, the 
sacred day set aside as Saint Joan’s day in France, 





Joan Leapinc AssAULT AT ORLEANS 


“The next day, May 6th, she took the bastion of the Augustinians. 
On the 7th the altack on the Tournelles bastion was begun. Joan, 
descending into the moal, was raising a ladaer against the parapet 
when an arrow from a cross-bow went through her, between the neck 
and the shoulder. She pulled out the iron; when someone offered 
to charm the wound she refused, saying that she would rather die 
than do anything contrary to the will of God. She made her con- 
fession, and prayed a long time while the troops were resting. 
Then giving the order to begin the assault again, she threw herself 
into the thickest of the fight. The bastion was captured and all ils 
defenders perished.” 





France Honors 
the Maid 


of Orleans 


should fall upon the same date as our own Memorial 
Day. For to France, Joan of Arc is the national 
heroine, the saint of patriotism. Before her memory 
they stand as do we over the graves of our soldiers, 
humble and reverent before a soldier’s courage and 
self-sacrifice. For whatever our ideas about war, how- 
ever stupid and evil the resort to arms may seem, we 
still stand in awe of the human capacity for loyalties 
which can extort the price of life. 


From the day when Joan heard her “‘voices” in the 
woods of Domremy to the moment when her young 
body was consumed in flames in the market place at 
Rouen, her life was the expression of complete surrender 
to a cause above and beyond herself. To capture a 
sense of the power which Joan of Arc derived from the 
conviction that she was an instrument of the Lord, one 
has but to read the official record of her own words at 
the trial at which she was convicted, and the testimony 
of her family and friends in the proceedings of the trial 
for her rehabilitation twenty-five years later. The 
charm, simplicity and power of her heroic personality 
stand out from these documents with a clarity and 
authenticity that takes one’s breathaway. Wecan well 
understand why her figure has intrigued and inspired 
poets and playwrights, sculptors and painters the world 
over; and why upon the day of her canonization in 1920 
there was such universal rejoicing over her entry into 
the peerage of the Saints. 
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HE door of Henry’s lunch-room 
‘ke and two men came in. 
They sat down at the counter. 
“What’s yours?” George asked them. 
“T don’t know,” one of the men said. 
“What do you want to eat, Al?” 

“I don’t know,” said Al. “I don’t 
know what I want to eat.” 

Outside it was getting dark. The 
street-light came on outside the win- 
dow. The two men at the counter read 
the menu. From the other end of the 
counter Nick Adams watched them. He 
had been talking to George when they 
came in. 

“T’'ll have a roast pork tenderloin 
with apple sauce and mashed potato,” 
the first man said. 

“Tt isn’t ready yet.” 

“What do you put it on the card for ?” 

“That’s the dinner,” George ex- 
plained. “You can get that at six 
o'clock.” George looked at the clock 
on the wall behind the counter. “It’s 
five o’clock.” 

“The clock says twenty minutes past 


By ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


five,” the second man said. 

“It’s twenty minutes fast.” 

“Oh, to hell with the clock,” the first 
man said. “What have you got to eat?” 

“T can give you any kind of sand- 
wiches,” George said. “You can have 
ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver 
and bacon; or a steak.” 

“Give me chicken croquettes with 
green peas and cream sauce and mashed 
potatoes.” 

“That’s the dinner.” 

“Everything we want’s the dinner, 
eh? That’s the way you work it.” 

“T can give you ham and eggs, bacon 
and eggs, liver , 

“T’'ll take ham and eggs,” the man 
called Al said. He wore a derby hat 
and a black overcoat buttoned across 
the chest. His face was small and 
white and he had tight lips. He wore 
a silk muffler and gloves. 

“Give me bacon and eggs,” said the 
other man. He was about the same 
size as Al. Their faces were different, 
but they were dressed like twins. Both 


wore overcoats too tight for them. 
They sat leaning forward, their elbows 
on the counter. 

“Got anything to drink?” Al asked. 

“Silver beer, Bevo, ginger ale,” 
George said. 

“I mean you got anything to drink?” 

“Just those I said.” 

“This is a hot town,” said the other. 
“What do they call it?” 

“Summit.” 

“Ever hear of it?” Al asked his 
friend. 

“No,” said the friend.” 

“What do you do here nights?” Al 
asked. 

“They eat the dinner,” his friend said. 
“They all come here and eat the big 
dinner.” 

“That’s right,” George said. 

“Do you think that’s right?” Al asked 
George. 

“Sure.” 

“You're a pretty bright boy, aren’t 
you ?” 

“Sure.” 





Gangsterism—A Social Cancer 





4 he other day a cotegeees gunman was “= 


with a confederate and a sixteen-year-old girl by a 
hundred heavily armed New York policemen, after a 
two-hour siege. The newspapers are fu of such events. 
Gangsterism has taken its place—and it may be a very 
useful place—in the arts. the stories of Ernest Heming- 
way, plays like “‘The Racket,” films like “Little Caesar,” 
are not only attempts to transcribe a certain “‘slice of life” 
in literature, but are a sort of surgical diagnosis, which 
we ignore at our peril, of what is wrong with America. 


These youthful criminals sooner or later are overtaken 
by Nemesis. A few months of “easy money,” a brief 
spot-light of publicity, then the rat-tat-tat of machine 
guns, or the march to the electric chair. The public is 
glad to forget until another sensation comes along. 


But far more important than punishing these boys is 
the task of preventing their going wrong. We must find 
out what makes them gangsters and stop the flow at its 
source. Some of the things that happen between their 
babyhood and their career of crime can be seen in the 
story and articles in this issue. These boys are born in 
city slums, in homes harassed by poverty. They are 
usually stunted from lack of proper diet, green earth, 
fresh air, and wholesome sports. Their parents are too 
often ignorant, defective, drink-sodden, or divorced. The 
boys seldom like school. They are soon playing truant, 
committing sneak thievery, or shunted into blind-alley jobs. 


Not all racketeers go through this vicious mill. Many 
would prefer to earn an honest living, but have lost their 
jobs, through no fault of theirs, in this period of unemploy- 
ment, Desperate for the necessities of life, they lose hope, 
their moral fiber decays, and they succumb to the con- 
stant temptation. They are to be pitied and helped, 
rather than condemned. Too many young people are 
coming out of the schools today untrained for a trade or 
profession, who, seeing the ease with which the big 
racketeers line their pockets, wonder why they should 
make an effort to be  mamecey In a survey of civic topics 
most familiar to grade school children, “bootlegger” 
ranked near the top—much higher than “‘public health” 
or “taxation.” 


“Only Saps Work”’ is the title of a recent book on 
racketeering. The state of mind represented by that 
povare is becoming all too common. if that is true, we 
1ave not much to hope for the future of America as a civil- 
ized nation. Ifitis foolish to do the basic work that keeps 
the world going and makes it a more beautiful and a bet- 
ter place to live in, we may as well shut up shop. 


It cannot be true. There is too much sound sense, too 
much innate decency, too much genuine patriotism in the 
high school students of America to admit defeat. It is 
your job and your privilege to restore the sense of skill, 
of self-discipline onl social responsibility, to private and 
public life. That will mean the end of the gangster. 











“Well, you're not,” said the other lit- 
tle man. “Is he, Al?” 

“He’s dumb,” said Al. He turned to 
Nick. “What’s your name?” 

“Adams.” 

“Another bright boy,” Al said. “Ain’t 
he a bright boy, Max?” 

“The town’s full of bright boys,” Max 
said, 

George put the two platters, one of 
ham and eggs, the other of bacon and 
eggs, on the counter. He set down two 
side-dishes of fried potatoes and closed 
the wicket into the kitchen. 

“Which is yours?” he asked Al. 

“Don’t you remember ?” 

“Ham and eggs.” 

“Just a bright boy,” Max said. He 
leaned forward and took the ham and 
eggs. Both men ate with their gloves 
on. George watched them eat. 

“What are you looking at?” Max 
looked at George. 

“Nothing.” 

“The hell you were. 
ing at me.” 

“Maybe the boy meant it for a joke, 
Max,” Al said. George laughed. 

“You don’t have to laugh,” Max said 
to him. “You don’t have to laugh at 
all, see?” 

“All right,” said George. 

“So he thinks it’s all right.” Max 
turned to Al. “He thinks it’s all right. 
That’s a good one.” 

“Oh, he’s a thinker,” Al said. They 
went on eating. 

“What’s the bright boy’s name down 
the counter?” Al asked Max. 

“Hey, bright boy,” Max said to Nick. 
“You go around on the other side of 
the counter with your boy friend. 

“What’s the idea?” Nick asked. 

“There isn’t any idea.” 

“You better go around, bright boy,” 
Al said. Nick went around behind the 
counter. 

“What’s the idea?” George asked. 

“None of your damn business,” Al 
said. “Who’s out in the kitchen?” 

“The nigger.” 

“What do you mean, the nigger?” 

“The nigger that cooks.” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

“What's the idea?” 

“Tell him to come in.” 

“Where do you think you are?” 

“We know damn well where we are,” 
the man called Max said. “Do we look 
silly ?” 

“You talk silly,” Al said to him. 
“What the hell do you argue with this 
kid for? Listen,” he said to George, 
“Tell the nigger to come out here.” 

“What are you going to do to him?” 

“Nothing. Use your head, bright 
boy. What would we do to a nigger ?” 

George opened the slit that opened 
back into the kitchen. “Sam,” he called, 
“come in here a minute.” 

The door to the kitchen opened and 
the nigger came in. “What was it?” 
he asked. The two men at the counter 


You were look- 


took a look at him. 

“All right, nigger. 
here,” Al said. 

Sam, the nigger, standing in his 
apron, looked at the two men sitting 
at the counter. “Yes, sir,” he said. Al 
got down from his stool. 

“I’m going back to the kitchen with 
the nigger and bright boy,” he said. 
“Go on back to the kitchen, nigger. 
You go with him, bright boy.” The 
little man walked after Nick and Sam, 
the cook, back into the kitchen. The 
door shut after them. The man called 
Max sat at the counter opposite George. 
He didn’t look at George but looked 
in the mirror that ran along back of 
the counter. Henry’s had been made 
over from a saloon into a lunch-counter. 

“Well, bright boy,” Max said, look- 
ing into the mirror, “Why don’t you 
say something ?” 

“What’s it all about?” 

“Hey, Al,” Max called, “bright boy 
wants to know what it’s all about.” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” Al’s voice 
came from the kitchen. 

“What do you think it’s all about?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What do you think?” Max looked 
into the mirror all the time he was 
talking. 

“T wouldn’t say.” 

“Hey, Al, bright boy says he wouldn’t 
say what he thinks it’s all about.” 

“T can hear you, all right,” Al said 
from the kitchen. 


You stand right 


He had propped 
open the slit that dishes passed through 
into the kitchen with a catsup bottle. 
“Listen, bright boy,” he said from the 


“Stand a little fur- 
ther along the bar. You move a little 
to the left, Max.” He was like a pho- 
tographer arranging for a group pic- 
ture. 

“Talk to me, bright boy,” Max said. 
“What do you think’s going to hap- 
pen?” 

George did not say anything. 

“T’ll tell you,” Max said. “We’re go- 
ing to kill a Swede. Do you know a 
big Swede named Ole Andreson?” 

“Tos.” 

“He comes here to eat every night, 
don’t he?” 

“Sometimes he comes here.” 

“He comes here at six o'clock, don’t 
he?” 

“Tf he comes.” 

“We know all that, bright boy,” Max 
said. “Talk about something else. Ever 
go to the movies?” 

“Once in a while.” 

“You ought to go to the movies more. 
The movies are fine for a bright boy 
like you.” 

“What are you going to kill Ole 
Andreson for? What did he ever do 
to you?” 

“He never had a chance to do any- 
thing to us. He never even seen us.” 

“And he’s only going to see us once,” 
Al said from the kitchen. 


kitchen to George. 
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“What are you going to kill him for, 
then?” George asked. 

“We're killing him for a friend. Just 
to oblige a friend, bright boy.” 

“Shut up,” said Al from the kitchen. 
“You talk too much.” 

“Well, I got to keep bright boy 
amused. Don’t I, bright boy?” 

“You talk too damn much,” Al said. 
“The nigger and my bright boy are 
amused by themselves. I got them tied 
up like a couple of girl friends in a 
convent.” 

“I suppose you were in a convent.” 

“You never know.” 

“You were in a_ kosher 
That’s where you were.” 

George looked up at the clock. 

“If anybody comes in you tell them 
the cook is off, and if they keep after 
it, you tell them you'll go back and 
cook yourself. Do you get that, bright 
boy ?” 

“All right,” George said. “What are 
you going to do with us afterward?” 

“That'll depend,” Max said. “That’s 
one of those things you never know at 
the time.” 

George looked up at the clock. It 
was a quarter past six. The door from 
the street opened. A streetcar motor- 
man came in. 

“Hello, George,” he said. 
supper ?” 

“Sam’s gone out,” George said. 
“He'll be back in about half an hour.” 

“I'd better go up the street,” the mo- 
torman said. George looked at the 
clock. It was twenty minutes past six. 

“That was nice, bright boy,” Max 
said. “You're a regular little gentle- 
man.” 

“He knew I’d blow his head off,” Al 
said from the kitchen. 

“No,” said Max. 
Bright boy is nice. 
I like him.” 

At six fifty-five George said: “He's 
not coming.” Two other people had 
been in the lunch-room. Once George 
had gone out to the kitchen and made 
a ham-and-egg sandwich “to go” that 
a man wanted to take with him. In- 
side the kitchen he saw Al, his derby 
hat tipped back, sitting on a stool be- 
side the wicket with the muzzle of a 
sawed-off shotgun resting on the ledge. 
Nick and the cook were back to back 
in the corner, a towel tied in each of 
their mouths. George had cooked the 
sandwich, wrapped it up in oiled paper, 
put it in a bag, brought it in, and the 
man had paid for it and gone out. 

“Bright boy can do everything,” Max 
said. “He can cook and everything. 
You’d make some girl a nice wife, 
bright boy.” 

“Yes?” George said. “Your friend. 
Ole Andreson, isn’t going to come.” 

“We'll give him ten minutes,” Max 
said. 

Max watched the mirror and 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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HEN we introduce an author to 

you in The Scholastic, we say 
less about the way he looks and acts 
and dresses than we do about the way 
he thinks and feels. We are less con- 
cerned with the color of his eyes than 
with the color of the world as it seems 
through his eyes. We try, therefore, 
to put you in touch with story-tellers 
who have something to say which will 
push back your horizons, deepen your 
experience, help you interpret life, and 
in some way enrich your own living. 

To the artist who has something 
vital to say, there is no formula for 
the way he should say it. We have 
no ready-made notion of what these 
stories should be about or how they 
should be told. There is one quality, 
however, which we regard as in- 
dispensable, and we believe it is the 
same quality which the judges re- 
quired of the short stories which 
you submitted in The Scholastic con- 
test. It is the quality of sincerity, 
genuineness, integrity. 

When you put such a story aside, 
you may laugh or cry, shrug your 
shoulders or grit your teeth by 
virtue of some fresh slant upon the 
behavior of the people around you, 
some revealing insight into their 
motives, some more understanding 
sympathy with their thoughts and 
feelings. But you will not have 
these revelations unless the mood or 
the emotion which prevails in the 
story is rooted in the real ard indi- 
vidual experience of the writer. 
Counterfeit emotion, sentimentality, 
stereotyped thinking, writing for “lit- 
erary” effect will not do. Great fiction 
is born out of an inner compulsion, 
the necessity for communicating exper- 
ience. An ugly experience told with in- 
tegrity of emotion can achieve beauty 
and vitality. A faked “beautiful” ex- 
perience is an ugly and lifeless thing, 
for nothing which is not genuine has 
either beauty or life. 

Ernest Hemingway belongs to the 
generation which fought the World 
War. Life to this generation has never 
been a pretty nor a gentle thing. In 
the trenches where the moment was all 
one could be sure of, the code was 
simple. It called for cruelty to the 
enemy and bravery in oneself. The 
old familiar restraints did not operate 
here. Killing, for which one was 
hanged back home, was rewarded by 
medals in the trenches. Destruction of 
property, for which one went to prison 
in peace times, was here all in the day’s 
work. The ground had shifted and 
there was no star by which this gen- 
eration could guide itself. To be alive, 


which they had always taken for 
granted, was suddenly the only thing 
that mattered. Instead of finding them- 
selves in the hands of a_ benevolent 
Providence, they were suddenly encom- 
passed by a complete and _ ruthless 
cruelty in the face of which the old 
civilized virtues and vices gave way to 
the most elemental and primitive hu- 
man impulses, desires and fears. 

Now what was revealed to them of 
human nature in this baptism by fire 


ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


may or may not be the final truth about 
people. The way people behave in 
normal times under the restraints of 
peace-time codes is just as truly human 
nature as the way they behave when the 
restraints are removed. The point is 
that for Hemingway and for many of 
his generation the restraints had been 
removed. Life was cruel: the worst 
one could be was a coward, the best 
one could be was brave. And sincerity 
demanded that they represent what they 
experienced. 

To convey this sense of life in the 
raw as he experienced it, Hemingway 
generally writes about people who have 
dispensed with respectability and con- 
ventions, outlaws of one sort or another 
—tramps, racketeers, or homeless, root- 
less cosmopolites wandering irrespon- 
sibly about Europe. “The Killers” is 
such a story. As in war, it has its 
killers and its victim, the pursuing and 
the trapped. There is single-minded 
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A Spokesman of the War Generation 


By Linpa HENLy 


brutality on the one hand; fear strug- 
gling with courage for supremacy on 
the other. 

To give a sense of the hopelessness 
of taking up the old threads again, he 
sometimes places someone who has lived 
through the war back in a conventional 
situation. For instance, the boy Krebs 
in “Soldier’s Home,” (in the collection 
of stories called Jn Our Time), who 
had been at Belleau Wood, Soissons, 
the Champagne, St. Mihiel, and the 

Argonne, comes home to Main 

Street of his home town in Okla- 

homa. He sits around on the porch 

watching the young girls who have 
grown up, wishing he had one but 
not wanting “to spend a long time 
getting her.” He is nauseated at the 
thought of the intrigue and the 
coquetry to which he would have to 
submit in order to win her. “He 

did not want to tell any more lies.” 

He wanted to go after things simply 
and straightforwardly. But nobody 
understood him. His mother prayed 
for him and his father got him a job 
which he didn’t want, and he was 
caught again in the web of common- 
place, meaningless things. Life was 
cruel even when it wanted to be kind. 

As the keynote to one of his 
novels, Hemingway uses a quotation 
from Gertrude Stein, “You are all 

a lost generation.” It is the cry of 

F. Scott Fitzgerald when he calls 
the same generation “The Beautiful 
and Damned.” The generation was 
“lost” because the war had wiped 
out the old values and no new ones 
had come to take their place. 
The forms in which the fiction- 
writers of that generation have 
sought to convey their experience have 
naturally been experimental, for they 
found the old methods inadequate to the 
new spirit. Of these departures, Hem- 
ingway’s style has been one of the most 
interesting and significant. It is terse, 
staccato, and stripped of adjectives. He 
dispenses with all non-essentials. There 
is no “fine writing,” no dragged-in de- 
scriptions. He depends largely upon 
dialogue, and his sentences are short, 
simple, and colloquial. Local color for 
its own sake is never introduced. Hu- 
man experience is what counts and 
nothing external is tagged on, nothing 
which is not an integral part of the 
experience in question. Sincerity for 
Hemingway means not only no less 
than the truth but also no more than 
the truth. 

Although Hemingway is unmistak- 
ably a spokesman of the “lost genera- 
tion,” he has himself made a satisfac- 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Tough Customers 


Young Gangsters in the Making Seen by a Reporter at Large 


HERE are four young fellows down 

at the Tombs prison waiting to be 
tried for murder. Until about half-past 
four the other morning they were pretty 
tough. They drank gin in the back 
parlor of Louie Boy’s candy-store in 
Third Avenue, and had pistols in their 
pockets, and talked about putting people 
on the spot, and took great pains to let 
their girl friends know that they were 
dangerous men, looking for trouble. It 
was a little after four that they killed 
a man. And now they rush up to the 
bars of their cells when their mothers 
come visiting, begging to be told if any- 
thing has been done to get them out, 
and crying a good deal. One of them 
has a black eye and a swollen ear where 
a policeman let him have a nightstick, 
and he sits whimpering most of the time 
with his head in his hands, They are 
not so tough now. 

One of them is Thomas Tobin. He is 
nineteen years old and uses an excessive 
quantity of vaseline on his black hair. 
He used to live with his mother on the 
third floor of an ancient, dirty tenement 
building at 175 East Ninety-sixth Street. 
When he was fifteen years old he quit 
the public schools and started picking 
up little jobs here and there. He worked 
about half his time and spent most of 
his money buying candy and soda-water 
at Louie Boy’s place. Then, four or 
five months ago, he gave up the idea of 
work altogether. There wasn’t enough 
in it. Another one is Joseph Devore. He 
is a thin-faced boy 
of eighteen, and his 
mother is the chief 


THE END 


By Morris Markey 


The third one is Jack Breen, who is 
twenty-six, and the last is William 
Mack. Mack is twenty-two, and he has 
a wife and two children. He and Breen 
are chauffeurs. They used to drive cabs 
now and then as extra men on the night 
shift but they did not like the grind of 
steady work. They lived in the neighbor- 
hood of Boy’s store, and it was a good 
place to sit around. 

But it is not particularly pleasant to 
sit around anywhere when every new 
suggestion for an ice-cream soda means 
a careful canvassing of pockets and a 
counting-up of resources. Then when 
the ice-cream sodas were abandoned in 
favor of gin, and when the girls decided 
that they, too, liked gin, the acute need 
for dimes became an acute need for half- 
dollars. Breen had a solution for the 
problem. They had already discovered, 
he pointed out, that working didn’t get 
a man anywhere. Working for the big 
money, yes—but for the peewee money, 
it was the bunk. He talked to Devore: 
“I guess you want to spend the rest of 
your life laying down one brick on top 
of another one. Yeah, you'll get to be 
a regular bricklayer after a while, and 
that’ll be a big kick, won’t it?” 

He said he knew some of the big 
shots—Jack Diamond and fellows like 
that. They had it pretty soft because 
they were too smart to nurse some pee- 
wee job eight hours a day. Nobody ever 
caught them working, but they lived at 
the swell hotels, and had to fight off the 


" 





- ENTRANCE 


chorus girls, there were so many hang- 
ing around. 

The gin was all gone, and this kind 
of talk made them thirsty. Tobin said 
something about a drugstore over in 
York Avenue where there was only one 
clerk, and then somebody found a couple 
of guns. That night they had fifty-four 
dollars to buy gin with, and they had a 
fine time, over the gin, telling about the 
look on that drug clerk’s face. 

This went on for two or three weeks. 
Devore and Mack say they were not in 
on any of those first holdups, but Tobin 
told of about ten that he had managed. 
Breen always waited for them at the 
candy-store and took a percentage for 
being the brains of the gang, and Louie 
Boy kept their guns for them when they 
went home at night. They were making 
twenty-five or thirty dollars each every 
week, out of two or three jobs on Satur- 
days and Sundays—and now they began 
to act like regular gangsters. They wore 
tight collars, and coats that fitted close 
around the waist. They took an entirely 
new tone with the girl friends—and 
sometimes when they were right in the 
midst of a gin and ginger ale they would 
suddenly turn and order the girls to 
leave. Business, they said, had to be 
talked over. Of course, they dropped 
just enough hints so that the girls would 
catch on and have a proper respect for 
the members of a tough gang. They 
kept their guns loaded, and learned to 
wear a murderous expression when they 
were telling a clerk to stick ’em up, and 

(Continued on page 23) 


information clerk at 
one of the hospitals. 
She is a_ well- 
dressed, poised wo- 
man, and her small 
flat in East Ninety- 
fifth Street is quite 
different from the 
Tobin home. It is 
very clean indeed, 
and furnished neat- 
ly. There are a few 
books. She knew that 
Joseph was not 
working very stead- 
ily at his job as 
bricklayer’s _assist- 
ant. But there was 
not, in fact, very 
much work for him 
to do and every eve- 
ning he would meet 
the bunch at Louie 
Boy’s to give the 
girls a treat. 


OF THE 
TRAIL FOR 
**Two-GuUN”’ 
CROWLEY 


The 20-year old bandit, after his capture in an 

apartment house gun battle, had to be carried 

on a stretcher from the hospital to the Nassau 

County Jail, where he will be tried for the 
murder of a policeman. 
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Here is a knight in plate armor 


of the poi 


N the days of knights and squires 

and pages, of long-robed, veiled, and 
jeweled ladies, who fitted so well the 
castle halls of merry England, the art 
of the armorer was a living and impor- 
tant one, and the armorers were very 
proud of their handiwork which was 
most highly prized by many a king and 
noble. 

One of the first sounds which at- 
tracted the pages, boys in training for 
knighthood, was the music of the ham- 
mers ringing upon the metal in the. 
armorer’s shop in the courtyard of the 
castle. Many a time they peered within, 
dreaming of the day when they, as 
squires, would dress their knight in 
shining, mirror-like armor, and of that 


inted style, of the 
period when shoes and head- 
dresses were pointed, and also 
the doors and windows of castles 
and churches. 
suit of armor is not gilded and 
engraved as later armor often 
was, there is beauty in its very 
simplicity, the pleasing rela- 
tionship of the different 
plates, each to the other, 
and the play of light and 
shadow, 
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rmorer 


By ANNA Curtis CHANDLER 


Lecturer, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


day of days when, dubbed knights, they 
themselves would wear armor as they 
valiantly displayed their prowess in 
tournament or joust. 

As for the armorer himself, he loved 
his work, and took great care in shap- 
ing and designing his helmets, breast- 
plates, gauntlets, and 
other parts of his 
knights’ equipment. The 
more difficult his art, 
the prouder he felt 
when his work was 
good in the beauty he 
achieved in line and 
form. 

His technical difficul- 
ties were many, as were 
the rules of his armor- 
er’s craft. His armor must protect his 
knight, and he must make it of strong 
and enduring steel, and yet it should be 
as light in weight as possible, so that it 
be not too irksome to the knight when 
walking or contending with others. Also, 
the knight must, perforce, be able to 
move his body, to use his arms and legs, 
when contending on the field of battle. 
He must be free to unhorse his opponent 
in the melee or tourney, the mimic bat- 
tle, and the contest between two knights, 
the joust. Dear to the heart of the 
armorer, too, was his desire to beautify 
the work from his hands. So, you see, 
an armorer was a man of parts, a true 
artist, indeed, combining use and 
beauty, making a‘i his tools—hammers, 


Although this 
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**THE MAN WITH A HeELMrFT”’ 


From the painting by Rembrandt van 
Rijn in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of 
Art, Berlin. Notice the magnificent de- 
tail work on the gilded helmet, done by 
hand-tooling 


saws and vises, the iron stakes which 
helped to shape the metal, his anvil, and 
edge well. Good workmanship was his 
delight, whether he dealt in chain-mail 
or plate, though the latter gave 
him a greater chance to use hi 

skill. 
The armorer’s work in the 
days of Joan of Arc (see page 
4) reflects the costume and 
architecture of the time You 
will remember the long, pointed 
shoes, the tall and often wide 
pointed head-dresses of the day, 
the pointed windows and doors 
in churches and castles. The ar 
mor was pointed, too, in keeping 
with the fashion of the time, 
and yet it was simple, depending 
upon the good proportion of its 
burnished surfaces, rather than 
upon its decoration. But as the 

(Continued on page 10) 


THE BASHFORD DEAN HALL OF 
ARMOR IN THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM, NEW YORK 
Can you not easily imagine that you 
ere gazing from your seat in the 

lien baicony, at one end of the 
lists, upon these knights just about to 
take part in a tournament? The figure 
in the foreground at the right shows 
how a knight held his long and heavy 
lance by sup ting it upon a lance 
rest attached to his breastplate. 





Results of “My Favorite Story” Contest 


THE first prize of $15.00 worth of 
books, for the best letter on “My Fa- 
vorite Scholastic Story” (contest an- 
nounced in February 7 issue) is awarded 
to Howard T. Knapp, Jr., of Avoca 
(N. Y.) High School for his letter on 
The Boar-Pig by H. H. Munro. 

The second prize of $10.00 worth of 
books is awarded to Ruth M. Heistand 
of Napoleon (Ohio) High School for her 
letter on Break Neck Hill by Esther 
Forbes. 

The third prize of $5.00 worth of books 
goes to Hubert A. Newsom of Eastern 
High School, Washington, D. C., for his 
letter on The Magic Formula by L. P. 
Jacks. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to Jane 
McDonald, St. Mary’s School, Bay City, 
Mich.; Mary Pugliese, New- Haven 
(Conn.) High School; Francis Brown- 
son, Spiritwood (North Dakota) High 
School; Mildred Doring, Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Mo.; Russel 
Davis, Adams Basin (N. Y.) High School. 


As you will all be interested to know. 


which were the most popular stories 
among the contestants, we are publishing 
the following table showing the number of 
votes each story received: 


Bill, by Zona Gale 
The a -  k Marjorie Pickthall 
Fumble, b atharine Brush.. ae 
The. Gi e. of the Magi, by O. Henry... 
Break Hill, Esther Forbes. 
The Bases Pig, by "he. H. 

Young Man Azxelbrod, by Sinclair 5 

wis . 











The String Bean, by Maty Roberts 
Rinehart 
The Perfect “Creature, by “Arnold Ben- 
nett 
The Magic Farmula, by L. P. Jacks... 
0. synes Se Ear, r, by Edward Lucas 
/hite , 





by “Inez Hay nes 
3 


The Trawler, by James B. Connolly...... 
The Match —- Callendar, by 
Hugh Walpole... 
Please Reserve, b 
Punch and Judy, i 
ley (published 


“Norma Aronson.. 
»y Christopher Mor- 


during . 1929-30) 


FIRST PRIZE (‘‘The Boar-Pig’’) 


By Howard T. Knapp, Jr. 
Avoca (New York) High School 


NE of the best short stories that has 

appeared in The Scholastic recently 
is The Boar-Pig by H. H. Munro. As I 
have not long been a reader of The Scho- 
lastic I may have missed many interesting 
stories, but even so, I think The Boar-Pig 
would be better than most. 

The reality of the story impressed me 
most. Of course, some people would dis- 
agree with me and say that it is not a 
true-to-life story. But even then I would 
have enjoyed reading it. I don't believe 
anyone would deny that it amused him. 

I think that the story reflects our own 
life. Perhaps all of us have not acted ex- 
actly as pictured, but I think all of us have 
felt inclined to do so. If Matilda had 
heard of Mrs. Stossen’s plan to “crash 
the gates” she would probably have helped 
them. This would have been child nature. 
But it was also child nature to place 
obstacles in their path when she saw them 








“IF IHAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER’— 


By Henry Gopparp LEACE 


F I had the lively teens to live over 
again, I would, like everyone else, strive 
for a better proportion of health and 
study, recreation and work. Of special 
matters, personal to myself, I would strive 
for two things: I would go after all sorts 
of nature study which in my day was en- 
tirely omitted from school education. 
After good sportsmanship and morals, the 
“life sciences” as they call 
them at the University of 
California, are the most 
important knowledge a boy 
or girl can acquire. As- 
tronomy may seem a bigger 
affair to the astronomer, 
the antics of the electron 
to the physicist or chemist, 
columns of figures to the 
future business man, but 
after all, life is the most 
vital mystery we can see 
with the naked eye. The 
easiest way to find out 
about ourselves as living 
beings is to know some- 
thing of the behaviour of 
the animals and plants all 
about us. 

My second special objec- 
tive for the young boy or 
girl would be to become 
expert in some personal hobby that would 
carry through life. It might be something 
scientific or something athletic, or some- 
thing artistic. In ‘my case, if I had it to go 
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Dr. Henry Goddard Leach is one of America’s foremost maga- 
zine editors, though he came to 
scholarship, as an instructor in Harvard and an authority on 
Scandinavian history and literature. 
over “‘The Forum,’ he has built it up to a large “‘quality’”’ cir- 
culation by the vigor and attractiveness of his editorial policy. 


t by the route of academic 


Since 1923, when he took 


over again, it would be enough knowledge 
of some musical instrument to carry along 
through life as a constant companion and 
playmate. 


The Scholastic 


— it without her previous knowl- 
edge 

To illustrate this point we might take 
this example: There is a boy in school 
whom you do not like, but to be agree- 
able, you have decided to ask him if he 
would like to play tennis on your court 
that afternoon. But just when you are 
about to ask him, he says, “I hear you have 
made a dandy court. I guess I'll come 
up and play a couple of games after 
school.” Now isn’t it human nature to 
answer: “I’m sorry, but I’ve already 
promised a couple of fellows that they may 
use the court tonight:” Perhaps not, but 
I would. In fact, I have. And the inci- 
dent of feeding her cousin raspberry trifle 
is exactly what I have often longed to do 
to anyone who is held before me as a 
pete who never makes a mis- 
take 

So it is mainly because it reflects my 
own impulses that I chose this story as 
the best short story in The Scholastic. 


Art of Armor 
(Concluded from page 9) 
days went on, the armor grew more 
elaborate, and in the- next century, it 
was often fluted, giving an interesting 
play of light and shadow to its surfaces. 
Many a suit of armor at this time was 
etched and gilded with beautiful de- 
signs almost like embroidery or lace, 
and sometimes resembled the gold and 
silver braid which trimmed the court- 
iers’ costumes. Again, patterns, and 
often stories, like that of the rescue of 
the Princess from the Dragon by the 
valiant and good knight, Saint George, 
were raised upon the metal by ham- 
mering from behind, beating the de- 
sign into relief. Such beautiful work 
was done that many of the armorers, so 
necessary to the great men of their 
time, are remembered by name, just as 
architects, sculptors, and painters are. 

Pictured here is a room of armor 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. As we look at the mounted 
knights we almost feel that we are 
spectators at a tournament! Dr. Bash- 
ford Dean had charge of this armor 
from 1906 until his death in 1928, and 
his love for the armorer’s craft made 
it the splendid collection that it is. Last 
year a room of his own armor, which 
he acquired with the same understand- 
ing of and love for it that the armorers 
and their patrons had four and five 
hundred years ago, was dedicated to his 
memory. 

When you visit this room, sometime, 
to see the collection of Bashford Dean, 
and marvel at the armor of the Crusad- 
ing days and of the fifteenth century, so 
beautiful in simplicity and skill in 
workmanship, you will feel that he has 
made live again the days of chivalry. 

Nor should we forget his service in 
the World War. Then it was that he 
put his knowledge into use when at the 
call of the War Department he de- 
signed the helmet which our soldiers 
wore, and in return for that service, 
was given the rank of major. He, too, 
served his country as a modern knight. 
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ps ITS essential features the govern- 
ment of Canada resembles that of Eng- 
land. In both countries there is a prime 
minister and his cabinet colleagues who 
are responsible to the House of Commons. 
This system, generally known as the cabi- 
net or parliamentary form of government, 
was gradually evolved by custom in Eng- 
land since the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It was introduced into Canada 
during the nineteenth century. The present 
federation dates from 1867. 

The constitution of Canada is the British 
North America Act. It was drafted by 
a constitutional convention which met in 
Quebec in 1864 and was approved three 
years later with but minor changes by the 
British Parliament. The constitution pro- 
vides, therefore, not a form of govern- 
ment imposed by England but rather one 
which is the resuit of the deliberations of 
Canadian statesmen themselves. It repre- 
sents a clear recognition on the part of 
England that the destiny of Canada should 
be determined by the people of Canada. 

Since the day of federation, Canadian 
self-government has been greatly extended. 
It is now correct to say that for all prac- 
tical purposes Canada is an independent 
state, one of the most important of the 
group of states known as the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The King is rep- 
resented in Canada by the Governor Gen- 
eral, who is selected by the King on the 
advice of the Dominion cabinet. The Gov- 
ernor General performs functions in Can- 
ada similar to those performed by the 
King in England. The office is one of 
ceremonial importance. In recent years 
Canada has been represented abroad and 
in the League of Nations by her own 
diplomatic officers. Thus the last signifi- 
cant evidence of her former dependency 
has been destroyed. 


Canada has a federal form of govern- 
ment. But Canadian federalism shows 
some significant contrasts to that of the 
United States. Here the powers which 
may be exercised by the national govern- 
ment are delegated to it by the Consti- 
tution; those not so delegated belong to 
the several states. In Canada the reverse 
is true. The British North America Act 
definitely delegates certain powers to the 
provinces and provides that those not so 
delegated shall belong to the Dominion. 
This method of apportioning powers great- 
ly strengthens the national government. It 
should be remembered that the Canadian 
constitution was formed during the Ameri- 
can Civil War. Doubtless the trouble 
which the United States was having over 
the question of states’ rights was an ob- 
ject lesson which convinced the statesmen 
of Canada that the central government 
should be strong. For greater certainty 
the act enumerates twenty-nine subjects 
which are placed within the exclusive juris- 
diction of the dominion government. The 
most important of these are: public debt 
and property; regulation of trade and com- 
merce; taxation; postal service; military 
and naval service; navigation and ship- 
ping; currency; banking; patents and 
copyrights; marriage and divorce; and 
criminal law and procedure. 

Among the more important powers 
which the constitution assigns to the prov- 
inces are the following: direct taxation 
within the province; the establishment and 
tenure of provincial offices; management 
and sale of public lands belonging to the 
province; establishment, maintenance, and 
management of reformatory prisons, hos- 
pitals, asylums, charities in the provinces ; 
municipal institutions; local public works; 
incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; property and civil rights in the 


province; civil procedure in provincial 
courts. 

Article 93 of the Constitution deals 
with education. This problem caused more 
difficulty than any other because of the 
widely different theories relative to edu- 
cation held by the French in Quebec and 
the English in Ontario. The ‘article pro- 
vides that the legislature of each province 
may make laws on education, subject to 
certain provisions for the protection of 
religious minorities. Minorities feeling 
themselves aggrieved by provincial legisla- 
tion may appeal to the Governor-General 
in Council. Legislation with respect to edu- 
cation is thus in the main provincial law. 

The system of cabinet government which 
prevails in the Dominion exists also in 
each of the provinces. The provincial 
premier is the leader of the majority party 
in the legislature. He and his cabinet are 
responsible to the legislature. A provincial 
premier, like the Dominion premier, must 
resign when the legislature withdraws its 
confidence. In each province there is a 
Lieutenant Governor appointed by the 
Dominion government who performs func- 
tions similar to those of the Governor 
General. He acts on the advice of the pro- 
vincial cabinet. In all provinces except 
Quebec the legislature is unicameral. 

There are only two dominion courts. 
The judges of the higher provincial courts, 
however, are paid by the central govern- 
ment. The Dominion of Canada thus makes 
much greater use of provincial courts than 
the United States does of the state courts. 
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“What I Am Reading” Contest 


HE results of the third annual Book 

Reading Contest conducted by The 
Scholastic are announced below. The 
prizes are awarded, as described in the 
issue of October 4, 1930, and the special 
instructions, for “the best balanced and 
most meritorious list of books” voluntarily 
read by high school students between 
September 1, 1930, and May 1, 1931. The 
contestants were also required to submit 
a brief comment on each book read. Lit- 
erary quality was the main consideration 
of the judges, rather than mere number of 
books read. 

First Prize ($10 worth of books): Ruth 
Brant, 16, Kirkwood (Missouri) High 
School. 

Second Prise ($5 worth of books): Ger- 
aldine Rhoads, 17, Belleville (New Jersey) 
High School. 

Third Prize ($3 worth of books): J. 
Ben Beyrer, 17, Howe (Indiana) High 
School. 

Honorable Mention (One Everyman’s 
Library or Modern Library book): Orion 
Sellards, Kenova (W. Va.) H. S.; Ralph 
Bossence, Central H. S., Detroit, Mich.; 
Hilda Mallonee, Lincoln H. S., Darring- 
ton, Wash.; John Jankowski, Millvale H. 
S., Bauerstown, Pa.; Elinor Fahrenholz, 
Fosdick-Masten Park H. S., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Read by Ruth Brant 
Kirksville, (Missouri) High School 


1. Arthur Christopher Benson—From a Col- 
lege Window. This is a group of gentlemanly es- 
says written by an Oxford don. They give the 
philosophy of those who are no longer young. 

2. Robert C. Brooks—Reading for Honors at 
Swarthmore. A Swarthmore professor gives a 
comprehensive account of his college’s system of 


“reading for *honors.” 

3. Samuel Butler-—The Way of All Flesh. 
Butler’s satire and study of Victorian England. 
Much is still applicable. 

4. James Branch Cabell—Jurgen. I took 
Turgen’s crazy adventures as I found them with- 
out troubling too much about what they meant 
or whether they meant anything, and I enjoyed 
them. E 2 

5. Eddie Cantor—My Life Is in Your Hands. 
Cantor’s life is interesting, and the book is much 
better than its title. 

6. Noel Coward—Private Lives. It often 
sparkles delightfully in the first two acts, but 
the third is deadly flat, and the ending flatter 
still. 

7. Samuel 
group of literary essays. 
interesting, if you catch on. 

8 William De Morgan—Joseph Vance. 
Joseph Vance is one of the most likable heroes 
there are, and he tells the story of how a Lon- 
don cockney built up a_ business. pee 

9. Ernest Dimnet—The Art of Thinking. 
Thought is always a succession of images, and 
it is up to us to make ours have the highest 
a5. possible for us. The fullest book 
have ever read. 

10. Theodore Dreiser—An American Tragedy. 
The sordid and dulling life of an American boy. 
Taken as a whole the has a sweeping force. 

11. George Du Maurier—Peter Ibbetson. 
Peter Tbbetson’s life, and how he learned to 
“dream true.” It is a moving and beautiful 
book. 

12. St. John Ervine—The First Mrs. Fraser. 
A stupid little comedy that is supposed to be 
clever, all about Mrs. Fraser and her husbands. 

13. Henry Fielding—Tom Jones. Tom Jones 
is still one of the realest characters in literature 
He is the whole book—almost. 

14. E. M. Forster—A Passage to India. A 
story of conflict between Indian and_ English 
temperaments. The character of the Indian hero 
is very pleasing. 

15. Alain Gerbault—The Fight of the Fire- 
crest. The peculiar and likable young Frenchman 
who sailed alone across the Atlantic tells his 
story. It would inspire anyone to follow his 
example. 

16. John Galsworthy—On 
Mr. Galsworthy does not want to leave the 
Forsytes, and you don’t want him to. With two 
possible exceptions the stories are equal to any- 
thing in the “Saga.” 


Crothers—The Gentle Reader. A 
Rather dull but yet 


Forsyte ’Change. 


17. Dick Grace—Squadron of Death. The life 
of a Hollywood stunt-aviator and general stunt 
man. Why go to the movies for a thrill when 
you can read this, which is genuine? 

Robert Graves—The Pier-Giass. 

19. Robert Graves—Whipperginny. Robert 
Graves’ lop-sided poetry. It always makes me 
feel like writing poetry myself when I read _ it. 

20. Knut Hamsun—Growth of the Soil. The 
loomy saga of the peasant family who wrested 
Eret their existence and then prosperity from the 
land. Cumulative is for me the fitting adjective 
for both the book and the family. 

21. Thomas Hardy—The Return of the Native. 
The background for Hardy's characters and 
plot is the savage and gloomy beauty of Edgon 
Heath. You cannot forget the Heath, for it 
overshadows and influences the characters and 
plot always. 

22. Louis Hemon—Maria Chapdelaine (in 
French). Here again the background is more 
important than the story. This time it is 
Quebec, and it plays a vital part in the story of 
Maria and her three lovers. 

23. Joseph Hergesheimer—Java Head. A 
beautiful Manchurian aristocrat comes to Boston. 

e book is well-written, but after I had fin- 
ished reading it, I couldn’t help wondering why 
it had been written. 

24. Richard Hughes—The Innocent Voyage. 
The delectable story of a group of children 
aboard a pirate ship, and that description will 
give you an a'together wrong idea. 

25. William Ralph Inge—Lay Thoughts of a 
Dean. The Gloomy Dean has his own vigorous 
opinions, which are always interesting. 

26. John, Lord de Joinville—Memoirs of St. 
Louis. This book is generally considered an 
intimate portrait of St. Louis, but I read it 
more for the vivid picture it is of one of the 
crusades. 

27. John Keats—Collected Poems and Letters. 
Everything is here, and to a Keats lover it is 
all precious. 

28. T. Morris Longstreth—The Laurentians. 
The stories of several camping trips in the 
Laurentians. The book is well-written except 
for a few places where the author tries to write 
artistically. 

29. W. Somerset Maugham—Of Human Bond- 
ege. A young man’s life up to thirty. At the 
end he realizes to his great relief that life has 
no meaning. 

30. Andre Maurois—Aricl. Shelley’s life is 
told vividly, sometimes a little too vividly. The 
book should be a good introduction to Shelley’s 
poems for those who aren’t interested in them. 

31. Nexo—Pelle the Conqueror; Boyhood. Pelle 
is the son of a farm-laborer in Denmark. After 
the book is finished the impression it makes be- 
gins to grow. 

32. Nexo—Pelle the Conquerer: Apprentice- 
ship. He is now a shoemaker’s apprentice. This 
—¥ of his life is less attractive than the first, 

ut the books are equally well-written. 

33. Nexo—Pelle the Conqueror: The Great 
Struggle. Now Pelle goes to Copenhagen, and 
the story is his struggle as a labor leader. At 
the end of the book he is about to go to prison. 

34. Nexo—Pelle the Conqueror: Daybreak. He 
returns from prison and is no longer a labor 
leader. He goes into the country to put his 
idea of cooperative farms into effect. 

35. Neumann—The Patriot. The play based 
on the life and death of Russia’s mad tsar. 

36. Randall—I’m Alone. The captain of the 
captured rum-runner “I’m Alone” tells his story, 
and he certainly succeeds in proving his state- 
ment that adventure is not dood 

37. Charles Reade—I# Is Never Too Late to 
Mend. Reade takes 2 crazy adventure story 
of gold in Australia. The most interesting part 
is a section of about two hundrec pages in ‘which 
he exposes the horrors of the English gaols. 

38. Romain Rolland—Jean-Christophe. The 
turbulent and beautiful story of a musician up 
to his twenty-fifth year. 

39. Romain Rolland—Jean-Christophe in Paris. 
He goes to Paris and meets his Oliver, but for 
me there is not enough Jean-C%ristophe in this 
book and too much about French letters and 
music. 

40. _ Romain Rolland—Jean-Christophe—Jour- 
ney’s End. Now he is older, and the takes 
him to his death. I liked this volume better than 
the one before it, but to me at least the first 
one is the best. 

41. Jean-Jacques Rousseau—Confessions. For 
self-revelation the first part of this book is the 
most charming. The last part is marred by 
Rousseau’s continuous defense of his actions. 

42. Siegfried Sassoon—Memoirs of an In- 
foutry Officer. This is my favorite of the war 
»00ks, for it is the first one I have read that 
was written with any reserve. You can fiill in 
the blanks from his poetry. 

43. George Bernard Shaw—St. Joan. A pref- 
ace in which Shaw gives his views and a play 
in which he every now and then has his char- 
acters repeat them. However, you can’t help 
feeling that he is fond of Joan. 

44. Ex-Private X (Robert S. Sherriff)—War 
Is War. Sherriff was a private who saw a great 
many things that most men have missed, and he 
has some interesting ideas. 


The Scholastic 


Stamp Clubs in Schools 


an Educational Adjunct 


preo™ an educational point of view 

Stamp Clubs in high schools are just 
as important an adjunct as many of the 
other clubs now being sponsored by fac- 
ulty advisors. A recent survey of the 
Stamp Clubs in schools conducted by an 
interested teacher reveals that students 
who take up the collecting and study of 
postage stamps seriously have in most 
cases raised their averages in the studies 
of arts and sciences; particularly in his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, civics, politi- 
cal science and current events. 

A study of the stamps of the world 
today brings out the fact that the various 
countries are endeavoring to advertise 
themselves by printing their stamps in 
attractive style to picture the points of 
interest within their boundaries, their 
industries, products, and customs, their 
famous personages and _ outstanding 
events in history, thus focusing the eyes 
of the world upon their possibilities for 
travel and trade. 

Such picturesque stamps naturally 
awaken the student's interest in world 
events, their study adds materially to his 
store of historical knowledge. Stamp 
collecting offers so many interesting fea- 
tures that The Scholastic is planning 
a series of articles on postage stamps 
to appear in its issues next year. With 
these articles will appear notes about the 
current postal issues, why they are being 
issued and what they represent. 

So that we may know how this service 
can best assist our readers, we would 
appreciate hearing from those who be- 
long to a Stamp Club or who would like 
to see one formed in their school. Please 
answer fully, clip out the coupon and mail 
it to: Stamp Editor, The Scholastic, 155 
E. 44th St. New York City. 


Do you have a stamp club? 





If so, give name of club 





Names of officers. 





Faculty Advisor. 





Number of members 





How often do you meet and on what days?....... 





Would you like to organize a stamp club?............ 
NAME 





ADDRESS 





NAME OF SCHOOL 
CITY AND STATE 











45. Leo Nikolaievitch Tolstoy—Anna Karenina. 
Tolstoy’s characters do not seem quite real. The 
best passage in the book is the one which de- 
scribes a day’s work in the fields. 

46. Hugh Walpole—The Old Ladies. A 
strange and beautifully written story about three 
old ladies living together in an old house. 

47. H Wells—Joan and Peter. Mr. Wells’ 
criticism of the English educational system in 
the form of a readable novel. 

48. H. G. Wells—God, the Invisible King. 
If you are interested in Mr. Wells, this will 
not disappoint you, but if you are interested in 
the new religion he advocates you will find that 
it’s just Christianity retold. 

_49. H. G. Wells—The New Machiavelli. The 
rise and fall of a_ politician who might have 

m a statesman. To me the hero’s adolescence 
was the most interesting part of the book. 
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What You Can Do 


By Marcus RosENBLUM 


N the not too distant future, you 

may find yourself playing a promi- 
nent role in a short tragi-comedy titled 
“Looking for a Job.” 

The scene is imaginatively conceived 
in cubistic masses of desks, chairs, fil- 
ing cases, and memo pads. From off- 
stage you hear the muffled complaint 
of an orchestra of typewriters in a 
rhythm marked by a ringing telephone. 
As you enter, you feel the stare of a 
circle of disembodied faces pressing on 
you, and a Busy Executive, wearing a 
fierce mask of teeth, whiskers, and rim- 
less glasses, raises his eyebrows. 

You: “I’m looking for a position— 
er—job. Here’s a letter from my 
Uncle.” 

B. E. (Reading letter): “Well, well, 
I certainly am glad to meet you. Any 
friend of Fred Bemisderfer is a friend 
of mine. So, you’re looking for a job, 
eh? What can you do?” 

Well, he has you there. You played 
second cornet in the high school band 
and you know a couple of good stories, 
but the B. E. does not happen to be 
producing a musical comedy. About 
the only points you recall from school 
are seven rules for the comma, how 
to spell misdemeanor, the binomial 
theorem, and the formula for salt. So 
it turns out that you are hired to show 
visitors through the factory from two 
to four in the afternoon, until the owner 
dies and leaves you a trust fund. 

But suppose a time comes when your 
trust fund collapses, or you burst out 
of medical, dental, law, or engineering 
school, or a merger gently eliminates 
your soft job. If you wish to be saved 
from a fate worse than death, i. e., sell- 


in 


Business 





ing bonds, you'll need more 
than an ability to dance the 
tango, although it is always 
good to be able to dance the 
tango. 

lf Horace Greeley were 
alive today, he’d tell young 
men, and young women, too, to 
learn a technique in an un- 
crowded field. Although no 
accurate figures are at hand, 
one of the most promising 
fields appears to be the running 
of the new business office ma- 
chines that print your name, 
address, how much money you 
owe, and the number of times 
you will be married, all in one 
operation. 











But if you ever learned how 
to play Farmer-in-the-Dell, you 
can learn how to cperate such 
a machine, and Farmer-in-the- 
Dell is child’s play. But with 
the growing use of machines in 
offices, the demand increases for trained 
operators. Beside the modern business 
robots, a simple typewriter or adding 
machine is an antique, and the tradi- 
tional near-sighted book-keeper at the 
high desk is prehistoric. Considering 
that a pressure of a lever enables the 
new mechanisms to do almost every- 
thing but comb your hair, it is obvious 
that there is a necessity for sound 
training, if you expect to do office 
work, before you may understand the 
mechanical complications of your po- 
sition. 

The primary advantage of such train- 
ing is the unusually short period re- 
quired. Although years of studying are 














(Courtesy Burroughs Adding Machine Company) 


Blaise Pascal, born at Clermont-Ferrand, 
France, in 1623, was a mathematical wizard. 
Before he was out of short pants, he created 
many geometrical theorems without help 
from books. At 19 he invented and built the 
first successful adding machine, and qil later 


ones are based on its principles 


required for dentistry, plumbing, and 
other professions, you receive voca- 
tional training in modern business 
methods in the shortest time possible. 
Your course includes a _ thorough 
grounding in book-keeping, calculating, 
billing, and invoicing by mechanical 
means. The work is clean and the sal- 
ary attractive. For that matter, sala- 
ries, be they ever so humble, are al- 
ways attractive. 

If you wish to assume, however, that 
the profit motive is sordid, treat your 
imagination to an office in which the 
entire routine is handled in a few sec- 
onds by punching a couple of buttons. 
If you have ever balled up the accounts 
of the Hypatia Little Women’s Circle or 
your own budget of your allowance for 
the fiscal week, you need read no more. 
If you recall the erasures, notations 
on envelopes, reams of scratch figures, 
headaches of mental calculations, and 
monthly deficits, you will be properly 
impressed to realize that machines are 
now manufactured to eliminate most of 
such agony. Types of machines are 
manufactured to satisfy almost every 
sort of record work: statistical ma- 
chines; calculators doing division, sub- 
traction, addition, and multiplication; 
billing machines that write and com- 
pute an invoice at one operation; pub- 
lic utility machines that write gas and 
electric bills, post ledgers and prove the 
results automatically ; machines for han- 
dling payrolls; stock record machines; 
and many others. With the automatic 
electrically-driven book-keeping ma- 
chine, the operator makes a complete 
ledger entry, including date, reference 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 


people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 


Letters should be ad- 


dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 


The First Colyumists 

M., Oregon, is reading the Sir 
e Roger de Coverley Papers, and asks 
about the marks of identity used by Steele 
in signing his contributions. Those of 
Addison, he knows, are marked by one of 
the initials C, L, I, or O: but what is 
meant by Steele’s marks, R and T? Such 
questions give me an excuse to drop work 
and take a long look through a window 
of the past into a fascinating world. For 
the papers of The Spectator make a win- 
dow (like the charming old ones you still 
find in ancient London streets, curved and 
with little lead-set panes) through which 
you may gaze and watch the bustling 
many-colored life of Queen Anne’s Eng- 
land. So I took an afternoon off with 
the edition of The Spectator to be found 
in Chalmers’ British Essayists, whose 
notes explained that though CLIO is of 
course the name of a muse, it scarcely 
seems likely that Addison would have so 
complimented his own work, and it may be 
that the letters stand for the places where 
the papers were written—Chelsea, London, 
Islington and the Office. Steele’s signature 
was either R or T; the former, it has been 
suposed, when he wrote the whole of the 
paper, the latter when he composed or com- 
piled it from the letter-box—for these 
editors had as much mail as modern 
column-conductors, whose forerunners in- 
deed they were. But this, says Chalmers, 
does not appear to have been the universal 
rule, and annotators imagine that T some- 
times stands for Tickell, Addison’s literary 
executor and biographer. I know of noth- 
ing else Tickell wrote save a poem in No. 
620, and perhaps, so critics think, the first 
part of No. 410. And if this is Greek to 
you, get the Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 

and dip into this delightful book. 


Religious Poems 

S. C. S., Vermont, asks me for religious 
poems, other than hymns, to be recited. 
Some of our noblest poems are sung as 
hymns—Addison’s “The spacious firma- 
ment on high,” Newman’s “Lead, kindly 
light,” or Watts’ “O God, our help in 
ages past,” for instance—and if you take 
up any anthology quite at random and 
look for religious poetry you will find that 
many of its poems could be classified as 
religious, though perhaps you may not 
have thought them as so. I thus looked 
through the latest anthology to come to my 
desk, The Open Door to Poetry, by Anne 
Stokes, and found some beautiful old fa- 
vorites of this sort and a number of new 
ones quite as good. I like this collection 
uncommonly well; it is composed of the 
two hundred English poems that the editor 
believes are most likely to make you go on 
reading poetry; some are funny and some 
inspiring and some grand, and I do not 
see how anyone could stop reading once 
he has begun, or stop reading poetry when 
he had completed it. If you should ask 


for my own favorite religious poem, I 
would be hard put to it to choose; I usually 
have one humming at the back of my head 
and just now it is Coventry Patmore’s 
“The Toys.” You will find this in The 
Home Book of Verse, which is probably 
in your public library; when I was in my 
teens I thought this poem beautiful and 
now I know it true. 


For European Trippers 

F. T., New York, is to be one of several 
teachers to accompany a group of junior 
high school girls on their first trip to 
Europe. I have already given them by 
mail a list of books about the countries 
they will visit, and now they want some- 
thing about the voyage itself. Life on 
shipboard goes on in a little world of its 
own; every ship is different, but some 
things are the same in all, and these are 
the things that are completely different 
from life on land. Most of us are ashamed 
to seem “green” on the first trip; we do 
not know that old travellers are envying us 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 
The Open Door to Poetry, by Anne 
Stokes (Scribner), $1. 


Shipshape, or Sea Legs Without 
by Edmund Vale (Dutton). 
When You Go To Europe, by E. R. Petre 
(Funk), $1.50. 

Planning a Trip Abroad, by 
(McBride), $2. 

Travelling Light, by M. N. 
(Brentano), $2. 

Ladies Third, by M. L. 
field), $2.50. 

Cruisers of the Air, by C. J. 
(Macmillan). 

Zoom, by Captain George White (Long- 
mans), $1.50. 

Skycraft, by Augustus Post 
University Press), $2.50. 

Builders of Empire, by 
(Longmans), $2. 

Play the Game, edited by 
Charnley (Viking), $3.50. 

A Gateway to Music, by 
Speck (Heath). 

Your Speech, by Edwin Kane (Scribner), 
$1. 
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B. Jaekel 
Harrigan 


Wilson (Duf- 


Hylander 


(Oxford 


Floyd Darrow 


Mitchell V. 


Blancke and 


More Boners (Viking), $1. 

Nature Rambles, Spring, by 
Medsger (Warne), $2. 

The Stir of Nature, by William H. Carr 
(Oxford University Press). 

Pompilia and Her Poet, by Harriett Gay- 
lord (Brentano’s), $2.50. 

The Charm of Stamp Collecting, by F. L. 
Wilson (J. P. S. A. Press). 

Planning Your Future, b 
Gladys Little and Sara’ 
Graw-Hill). 

Animal Drawing in Outline, by E. G. Lutz 
(Dodd, Mead), $1.75. 
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Robert Harron (A. L. 


Oliver P. 


George Myers, 
Robinson (Mce- 


Idol of American Football, by 
Burt), $1.00. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 
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DEPARTMENT 
155 East 44th St. New York City 











because we are having the rare and strange 
experience of a first ocean voyage, and so 
we try to act as if it were by no means 
our first. Don’t bother to do that when you 
sail, but remember that there are a number 
of matters on which it is just as well to 
be informed beforehand, and one of these 
is the make-up of the ship itself; what 
are mizzentops and binnacles and turbines 
and donkey boilers, for instance, and how 
they tell time on shipboard by “bells” in- 
stead of hours, and things like that. 
Shipshape, or Sea Legs Without Tears, by 
Edmund Vale, tells these and adds hints 
about proper clothes and tips and deck 
games and matters of etiquette such as 
never calling your steward “Waiter.” 
Other useful books for a first trip are 
When You Go to Europe, by E. R. Petre, 
Planning a Trip Abroad, by B. Jaekel, and 
two records of recent experience, Travel- 
ling Light, by M. N. Harrigan, about a 
trip through France, Switzerland and 
Italy, and M. L. Wilson’s Ladies Third, 
describing six weeks in Europe on $600. 
If you send ten cents to the American 
offices of the London and Northeastern 
Railway, 11 West 42nd Street, N. Y., for 
postage, they will send you a paper-bound 
guide, Enjoying England, with drawings 
of famous places; I went over much of 
this very ground last summer. 


With the Flyers 


S. L. S., Kansas, says their boys keep 
up to the times in aviation so closely that 
a few suggestions on new books would be 
useful. I have lately mentioned Zoom, by 
Captain White, the best introductory book 
to explaining actual flying, and the best 
all-around reference book for a permanent 
collection, Augustus Post’s Skycraft; the 
newest book on dirigibles is Cruisers of 
the Air, by C. J. Hylander. Aviation is 
the subject of a section of one of the latest 
books about great men, Floyd Darrow’s 
Builders of Empire; this is a connected 
narrative made up of life-stories of 
Americans who have achieved greatly in 
invention, science, pathfinding, the conquest 
of disease, business, engineering, and other 
fields of human endeavor. The style is 
rapid and entertaining, but the knowledge 
of the author is deep and accurate; it 
would be a fine library book. 

I cannot wait until someone asks me for 
a book about sports to tell you that in 
Play the Game, edited by Mitchell V. 
Charnley, you get what amounts to an 
encyclopedia of sports, for each depart- 
ment of athletics—baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, track, tennis, and minor sports— 
is represented by famous experts whe give 
practical advice on their specialties. You 
hear from Red Grange, Henri Cochet, 
Rogers Hornsby, Grantland Rice, and 
many others in original articles and inter- 
views; they do not take time for history 
or generalities, but plunge at once into 
sports of today. It is carefully and co- 
piously illustrated with photographs. I 
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keep a copy on my desk, now that I am 
literary editor of St. Nicholas; I want to 
make sure I keep up to the minute on 
sports! Also there are two text-books I 
suggest to anyone interested in their sub- 
jects: A Gateway to Music, by Blancke 
and Speck, is for beginners in musical 
theory, to be used for study or reference 
alone or in class. The first part is a simple, 
musically illustrated guide to the make-up 
of music, the second deals with instru- 
ments in orchestras and military bands; 
the third is a dictionary of musical terms. 
Your Speech, by Edwin Kane, is one of 
the most stimulating manuals of the sort 
I have seen; I began to read it rather 
lazily, thinking it just another school-book, 
but by the time I had reached the pages 
on careless speech, remembering names, 
testing how clearly you speak over the 
telephone, sending emergency messages, 
and such-like practical talk, I was giving 
it my earnest attention. Its unusualness of 
style and arrangement help you to bear 
in mind its good advice on expressing 
yourself. I suppose I have no business to 
tell you about More Boners, for it is 
altogether made of schoolboy mistakes, but 
I laughed quite helplessly over it and I 
think you would. Anyway, so many 
Americans laughed over Boners that this 
second volume had to follow. Nature 
Rambles, Spring, by Oliver P. Medsger, is 
a charming book with many faithful illus- 
trations in color showing flowers, trees 
and animals of America in their native 
haunts. I have not seen a more useful 
companion for a young nature-lover. I 
hope there will be others for the other 
seasons. This one is so good. 

Another new outdoor book is The Stir 
of Nature, by William H. Carr (Oxford 
University Press). It is by the director of 
the Trailside Museum at Bear Mountain, 
New York; he is also one of the staff of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
I opened to an account of a pet skunk; 
ever since I made friends with five young 
ones, one moonlight night when I was ten 
and out in the wood-lot looking for a 
stray cow, I have believed it quite possible 
to tame these proud and beautiful beasts, 
and here is proof by picture and story that 
it has been done. The snake chapter is 
especially useful, and may save the lives of 
many harmless necessary reptiles. The 
book goes round the year and may be used 
in any section of the United States—a 
thing most unusual for such books, made 
possible by a section which is a key to 
wild life everywhere. 


Among Our Contributors 


Harriet Gaylord, whose articles on the 
Brownings have been appearing in our 
magazine, has written a delightful book 
called Pompilia and Her Poet, which will 
introduce you to two important subjects. 
The first part tells the story of the fa- 
mous Italian conspiracy and murder on 
which Browning’s great poem, The Ring 
and the Book, was based, and tells Pom- 
pilia’s pathetic story, with many quota- 
tions. The latter part sketches the ro- 
mance of the Brownings, as unusual and 
beautiful as any poem that either wrote. 
This is a great Browning year; one of 
the most successful plays in London and 
New York—it has been running all win- 
ter in both cities—is Rudolf Besier’s “The 
Barrets of Wimpole Street,” and it is 


In the last Cartoon Drawing Contest of 
the year for the best cartoon interperting 
some important subject of national or in- 
ternational current events, prizes are 
awarded as follows: 

_First Prise ($5): James Barnett, In- 
dianola (Iowa) High School. Teacher, 
Miss Bouzek. 

Second Prise ($3): Joseph Batinovich, 
McClymonds H. S., Oakland, Cal. 

Third Prise ($1): Gail Ward, Garfield 
H. S., Seattle, Washington. 

Honorable Mention: Eloise R. Lehnert, 
Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.;: 
Manuel Azize, Guayama (P. R.) H. S.: 
Bernard Schmittke, Glenville H. S., Cleve- 
land, O.; Bill J. Harllee, Bass Jr. H. S., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Thomas Bohm, Reynolds 
Home, Dalias, Texas. 


First PRIZE: 
“The Last of the Bourbons” 
By 
James Barnett 
Indianola, (Iowa) H. S. 
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already a best seller in book form. 

Another of our favorite contributors has 
published a book: The Charm of Stamp 
Collecting, by F. L. Wilson, is the 1930 
yearbook of the Junior Philatelic Society 
of America, of which he is the Honorary 
President and Senior Adviser. It is a 
pamphlet into which much valuable infor- 
mation is packed, published by the J. P. 
S. A. Press, Box 56, Times Square Sta- 
tion, New York City. 


Vocational Guidance 

I am so often asked for books on voca- 
tional guidance (and when I name one, 
letters come for weeks afterward, asking 
where to get it) that I am glad to tell 
you of a text-book for junior high schools 
interesting enough to keep me reading 
on and on. Planning Your Future is a 
text on occupational civics by three edu- 
cational experts in Michigan, George E. 
Myers, Gladys M. Little, and Sarah H. 
Robinson; it opens with a general survey 
of the world’s occupations, then come the 
occupations available in your own com- 
munity, then, after a valuable section on 





basic truths every worker should know, 
it considers your own personal relations 
to the working world, finding your own 
place and preparing to fill it. It seems 
to me that a class of young people, so 
trained, having given thought to all the 
problems this book sets for study and dis- 
cussion, would be a decided addition to 
the life of the community, and any one 
would be helped even by reading it in 
the years before he begins special training 
for later work. 

I am told that E. G. Lutz has set more 
young people to drawing than any one in 
America, and I can believe it, for the 
temptation is strong even in me to seize 
a pencil and start at once to do as he 
does in books like Animal Drawing in 
Outline. This is really not so much real 
drawing as making pictures Instead of 
Scribbling, to use the title of one of his 
other books—that is, he starts with a 
curve or a line and develops it through a 
series of rapid movements till an animal 
results, such as a parrot or a cat or what- 
ever, and of such simple and striking de- 

(Concluded on page 33) 





clock. The hands of the clock marked 
seven o'clock, and then five minutes past 
seven. 

“Come on, Al,” said Max. 
go. He’s not coming.” 

“Better give him five minutes,” Al said 
from the kitchen. 

In the five minutes a man came in, and 
George explained that the cook was sick. 
“Why don’t you get another cook?” the 
man asked. “Aren’t you running a lunch- 
counter?” He went out. 

“Come on, Al,” Max said. 

“What about the two bright boys and 
the nigger?” 

“They're all right.” 

“You think so?” 

“Sure. We're through with it.” 

“IT don’t like it,” said Al. “It’s sloppy. 
You talk too much.” 

“Oh, what the hell,” said Max. 
got to keep amused, haven’t we?” 

“You talk too much, all the same,” Al 
said. He came out from the kitchen. The 
cut-off barrels of the shotgun made a 
slight bulge under the waist of his too 
tight-fitting overcoat. He straightened 
his coat with his gloved hands. 

“So long, bright boy,” he said to George. 
“You got a lot of luck.” 

“That’s the truth,” Max said. “You 
ought to play the races, bright boy.” 

The two of them went out the door. 
George watched them through the window 
pass under the arc-light and the 
street. In their tight overcoats and derby 
hats they looked like a vaudeville team. 
George went back through the swinging 
door into the kitchen and untied Nick and 
the cook. 

“I don’t want any more of that,” said 
Sam, the cook. “I don’t want any more 
of that.” 

Nick stood up. He had never had a 
towel in his mouth before. “Say,” he said. 
“What the hell?” He was trying to swag- 
ger it off. 

“They were going to kill Ole Andre- 
son,” George said. “They were going to 
shoot him when he came in to eat.” 

“Ole Andreson?” 

“Sure.” 

The cook felt the corners of his mouth 
with his thumbs. “They all gone?” he 
asked 

“Yeah,” 
now.” 

“I don't like it,” said the cook. 
like any of it at all.” 

“Listen,” 
better zo see 

“All right.” 

“You better not have anything to do 
with it at all,” Sam, the cook, said. “You 
better stay way out of it.” 


“We better 


“We 


cross 


said George. “They're gone 


“TI don't 
“You 


George said to Nick. 
Ole Andreson.” 


“Don’t go if you don’t want to,” George 
said. 

“Mixing up in this ain’t going to get 
you anywhere,” the cook said. “You stay 
out of it.” 

“T'll go see him,” Nick said to George. 
“Where does he live?” 


The cook turned away. “Little boys 


The Killers 
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aiways know what they want to do,” he 
said. 

“He lives up at Hirsch’s 
house,” George said to Nick. 

“T'll go up there.” 

Outside the arc-light shone through the 
bare branches of a tree. Nick walked up 
the street beside the car-tracks and turned 
at the next arc-light down a side street. 
Three houses up the street was Hirsch’s 
rooming-house. Nick walked up the two 
steps and pushed the bell. A woman came 
to the door. 

“Is Ole Andreson here?” 

“Do you want to see him?” 

“Yes, if he’s in.” 

Nick follewed the woman up a flight 
of stairs and back to the end of a cor- 
ridor. She knocked on the door. 

“Who is it?” 

“It's somebody to see you, Mr. Andre- 
son,” the woman said. 

“It's Nick Adams.” 

“Come in.” 

Nick opened the door and went into the 
room. Ole Andreson was lying on the 
bed with all his clothes on. He had been 
a heavyweight prizefighter and he was too 
long for the bed. He lay with his head 
on two pillows. He did not look at Nick. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“I was up at Henry’s,” Nick said, “and 
two fellows came in and tied up me and 
the cook, and they said they were going 
to kill you.” It sounded silly when he 
said it. Ole Andreson said nothing. 

“They put us out in the kitchen,” Nick 
went on. “They were going to shoot you 
when you came in to supper.” 

Ole Andreson looked at the 
did not say anything. 

“George thought I better come and tell 
you about it.” 

“There isn’t anything I can do about 
it,’ Ole Andreson said. 

“Tl tell 

“T don't 
like,” Ole 
the wall. 
about it.” 

“That's all right.” 

Nick looked at the big man lying on 
the bed. “Don’t you want me to go and 
see the police?” 

“No,” Ole Andreson 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

“Isn't there something I could do?” 

“No. There ain’t anything to do.” 

“Maybe it was just a bluff.” 

“No. It ain’t just a bluff.” Ole 
dreson rolled over toward the wall. 

“The only thing is,” he said, talking to- 
ward the wall, “I just can't make up my 
mind to go out, I been in here all day.” 

“Couldn't you get out of town?” 

“No,” Ole Andreson said, “I’m through 
with all that running around.” 

He looked at the wall. 
anything to do now.” 

“Couldn't you fix it up some way?” 

“No. I got in wrong.” He talked in 
the same flat voice. “There ain't anything 
to do. After a while I'll make up my 
mind to go out.” 


rooming- 


wall and 


you what they were like.” 

want to know what they were 
Andreson said. He looked at 
“Thanks for coming to tell me 
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“I better go back and see George,” Nick 
said. 

“So long,” said Cie Andreson. He did 
not look toward Nick. “Thanks for com- 
ing around.” 

Nick went out. As he shut the door 
he saw Ole Andreson with all his clothes 
on, lying on the bed looking at the wall. 

“He’s been in his room all day,” the 
landlady said downstairs. “I guess he 
don’t feel well. I said to him: ‘Mr. An- 
dreson, you ought to go out and take a 
walk on a nice fall day like this,’ but he 
didn’t feel like it.” 

“He doesn’t want to go out.” 

“I’m sorry he don’t feel well,” the wom- 
an said. “He’s an awfully nice man. He 
was in the ring, you know.” 

“I know it.” 

“You'd never know it except from the 
way his face is,” she said. They stood 
talking just inside the street door. “He's 
just as gentle.” 

“Well, good night, Mrs. Hirsch,” 
said. 

“I'm not Mrs. Hirsch,” the woman said. 
“She owns the place. I just look after 
it for her. I’m Mrs, Bell.” 

“Well, good night, Mrs. 
said. 

“Good night,” the woman said. 

Nick walked up the dark street to the 
corner under the arc-light, and then along 
the car-tracks to Henry's eating-house. 
George was inside, back of the counter. 

“Did you see Ole?” 

“Yes,” said Nick. 
and he won't go out.” 

The cook opened the door from the 
kitchen when he heard Nick’s voice. “I 
don’t even listen to it,” he said, and shut 
the door. 

“Did you tell him about it?” 
asked. 

“Sure, I told him, but he 
it’s all about.” 

“What’s he going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“They'll kill him.” 

“T guess they will.” 

“He must have got mixed up in some- 
thing in Chicago.” 

“I guess so,” said Nick. 

“It’s a hell of a thing.” 

“It’s an awful thing,” Nick said. 

They did not say anything. George 
reached down for a towel and wiped the 
counter. 

“I wonder what he did?” Nick said. 

“Double-crossed somebody. That's what 
they kill them for.” 

“I'm going to get out of this town,” 
Nick said. 

“Yes,” said George. 
thing to do.” 

“T can’t stand to think about him wait- 
ing in the room and knowing he’s going 
to get it. It’s too damned awful.” 

“Well,” said George, “you better 
think about it.” 


Nick 


Bell,” Nick 


“He’s in his room 


George 


knows what 


“That's a good 


not 


Reprinted from “Men Without Women,” 
by Ernest Hemingway; copyright, 1927, 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. By permission 
of the publishers. 
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Sir William Watson 


[4st fall a group of men of letters in- 
cluding, among others, Galsworthy, 
Shaw, Kipling, and Drinkwater, made a 
general appeal for funds to relieve the de- 
clining years of Sir William Watson, a 
poet whose great love for England and 
whose gift for writing occasional and ele- 
giac poetry had once made him seem a log- 
ical candidate for Poet Laureate. 

That this poet has fallen into neglect 
since the War is due in part to the fact 
that he belongs to a tradition with which 
our realistic age has little in common. In 
the poems which we print here (from 
“Poems” and “New Poems,” published by 
the John Lane Co.), nature does not seem 
a warm tangible thing of intimate sounds 
and smells and colors. His “Ode in May” 
will not suggest spring laying “her hand 
on the yellow forsythia,” nor will there 
flash upon your inward eye, as you read 
his “Autumn,” “load upon load of apples 
coming in.” Rather will his poems give 
you a sense of the aloofness, the sublimity, 
the grandeur of nature. For the source 
of his inspiration he goes back beyond the 
realists and the romanticists to the classi- 
cal tradition in English literature, to that 
austere, philosophical strain which Milton 
introduced into our poetry, and which, 
when it reaches the heights to which Wat- 
son rose in the following poems, should 
certainly save a poet from oblivion. 


Ode in May 


Let me go forth, and share 
The overflowing Sun 

With one wise friend, or one 
Better than wise, being fair, 
Where the pewit wheels and dips 
On heights of bracken and ling, 
And Earth, unto her leaflet tips, 
Tingles with the Spring. 


What is so sweet and dear 

As a prosperous morn in May, 

The confident prime of the day, 

And the dauntless youth of the year, 
When nothing that asks for bliss, 
Asking aright, is denied, 

And half of the world a bridegroom is, 
And half of the world a bride? 


The Song of Mingling flows, 

Grave, ceremonial, pure, 

As once, from lips that endure, 
The cosmic descant rose, 

When the temporal lord of life, 
Going his golden way, 

Had taken a wondrous maid to wife 
That long had said him nay. 


For of old the Sun, our sire, 

Came wooing the mother of men, 
Earth, that was virginal then, 

Vestal fire to his fire. 

Silent her bosom and coy, 

But the strong god sued and pressed; 
And born of their starry nuptial joy 
Are all that drink of her breast. 


And the triumph of him that begot, 

And the travail of her that bore, 
Behold, they are evermore 

As warp and weft in our lot. 

We are children of splendour and flame, 
Of shuddering, also, and tears. 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the Spheres. 


O bright irresistible lord, 

We are fruit of Earth’s womb, each one, 
And fruit of thy loins, O Sun, 

Whence first was the seed outpoured. 

To thee as our Father we bow, 

Forbidden thy Father to see, 

Who is older and greater than thou, as thou 
Are older and greater than we. 


Thou art but as a word of his speech, 

Thou art but as a wave of his hand; 

Thou art brief as a glitter of sand 

*Twixt tide and tide on his beach; 

Thou art less than a spark of his fire, 

Or a moment’s mood of his soul: 

Thou art lost in the notes on the lips of 
his choir 

That chant the chant of the Whole. 


The North Has My Heart 


“The land that lies eastward, the land that 
lies west, 

The northland, the southland, which lovest 
thou best?” 

“To eastward, to westward, to southward I 
stray, 

But the North has my heart at the end of 
the way.” 


“Like a pearl is the East when the morn 
is begun, 

And the West is a rose at the set of the 
sun, 

And winsome the South is and golden all 
day—” 

“But the North has my heart at the end of 
the way.” 


“The East has her streams, and the West 
her white foam, 

And the South her bland welcome to 
Spring tripping home—” 

“But the North has her mountains, and 
dearest are they, 

And the North has my heart, to the end 
of the way.” 


Autumn 


Thou burden of all songs the earth hath 
sung, ° 
Thou retrospect in Time's reverted eyes, 
Thou metaphor of everything that dies, 
That dies ill-starred, or dies beloved and 
young 
And therefore blest and wise. — 
O be less beautiful, or be less brief, 
Thou tragic splendour, strange, and full 
of fear! 
In vain her pageant shall the Summer 
rear? 
At thy mute signal, leaf by golden leaf, 
Crumbles the gorgeous year. 


WILLIAM WATSON 


Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 
Of summer's bloom, the legend of the 
Spring! 
And thou, too, flutterest an impatient 
wing, 
Thou presence yet more fugitive and frail, 
Thou most unbodied thing, 
Whose very being is thy going hence, 
And passage and departure all thy theme; 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying 
seem 
And thou at height of thy magnificence 
A figment and a dream. 


Stilled is the virgin rapture that was June, 
And cold is August's panting heart of 
fire ; 
And in the storm-dismantled forest-choir 
For thine own elegy thy winds attune 
Their wild and wizard lyre: 
And poignant grows the charm of thy de 
cay, 
The pathos of thy beauty, and the sting, 
Thou parable of greatness vanishing! 
For me, thy woods of gold and skies of 


grey 
With speech fantastic ring 


For me, to dreams resigned, there come 
and go, 
*Twixt mountains draped and hooded 
night and morn, 
Elusive notes in wandering waftur: 
borne, 
From undiscoverable lips that blow 
An immaterial horn; 
And spectral seem thy winter-boding trees, 
Thy ruinous bowers and drifted foliage 
wet— 
O Past and Future in sad bridal met, 
O voice of everything that perishes, 
And soul of all regret! 


Song 
April, April, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter; 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 
If I tell thee, sweetest, 
All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 
Laugh thy golden laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 





CLARA BARTON 


Fifty Years of the 
Red Cross 


HE American Red Cross celebrated its 
, ~ Golden Jubilee last week. Fifty years 
ago on May 21 a group of men and women 
met in Washington and organized the 
American National Association of the Red 
Cross, incorporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia. For ten years Clara 
Barton, first President of the American 
Red Cross, had been working to convince 
America that it should take its place beside 
the thirty nations then belonging to the 
Red Cross. Miss Barton was in Europe 
at the time of the Franco-Prussian War 
and had the opportunity to see the Red 
Cross in action upon the battle-field. So 
convinced was she of its practicability that 
she succeeded through her influence in 
swinging her own countrymen into line. 

To-day the American Red Cross con- 
sists of 16,200 chapters and branches cov- 
ering practically every community in the 
United States and insular possessions. Its 
work, local, national, and international is 
supported by annual membership dues paid 
by more than 4,100,000 men and women 
from every part of the country. There is 
also a Junior membership of 7,000,000 boys 
and girls enrolled through the public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools of the nation. 
In recognition of the Red Cross jubilee, 
the Post Office Department issued a special 
set of stamps. 

It is interesting at this time to recall the 
circumstances under which the Red Cross 
originated in Europe. The idea was first 
enunciated by Henri Durant at Geneva in 
1862 in a booklet entitled Un Souvenir de 
Solferine. Having witnessed appalling 
scenes of bloodshed during the war in Italy, 
M. Durant urged upon the leaders of dif- 
ferent nationalities the necessity for agree- 


ing upon some international principle of 


volunteer societies for the aid of the 
wounded. The idea was taken up, a com- 
mission appointed, and at an international 
meeting at Geneva in October, 1863, the 
fundamental principles laid down and 
agreed upon. In 1864, twenty-six govern- 
ments agreed on the legal status of the 
movement, granting neutrality to the relief 
personnel 


Ambassador of Light 
D* ALBERT A. MICHELSON, 

America’s first Nobel prize-winner 
in physics, whose experiments with the 
velocity of light paved the way for the 
Einstein theory of relativity, died in his 
home in Pasadena May 9, at the age of 
78, just after the completion of his last 
great experiment. On the Thursday be- 
fore he died, aware that death was immi- 
nent, the great scientist dictated to Pro- 
fessor Francis G. Pease of Mount Wilson 
observatory, an introduction to the report 
embodying his conclusions. Dr. Michel- 
son’s last experiment, designed to check 
his previous measurements of the speed 
of light, was made in a vacuum tube three 
feet in diameter and one mile long con- 
structed on a ranch near Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. It will go down in history as the 
culminating work of a physicist who takes 
place in history with Galileo and Newton. 

* * * 


Two months after the premiere of his 
opera Peter The Miner had been performed 
before his Queen’ with such triumphal 
success, the great Belgian violinist, Eugene 
Ysaye, died at the age of 73 in his home 
in Brussels. Besides his reputation as 
composer and concert violinist, Ysaye was 
known both in this country and in Europe 
as an outstanding conductor. In 1918 he 
succeeded Dr. Ernst Kunwald as director 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

* * * 


On May 1 flags in New York’s financial 
district were lowered to half staff in rec- 
ognition of the death of George F. Baker, 
Chairman of the First National Bank, 
“wizard” and “sphinx” of Wall Street, 
His fortune, often estimated as the third 
largest in the country, had shrunk in the 
Stock Market crash to about $75,000,000. 

* * * 


While the curtain was descending on 
the matinee performance of his last Broad- 
way success, Tonight or Never, David Be- 
lasco was quietly dying in his apartment in 
the Gladstone Hotel, New York, ending an 
eventiul career of fifty years on Broad- 
way. 3efore he was 27, Belasco had 
played in 200 parts. He produced 400 
plays and wrote 150 himself. He earned 
the title of “the wizard” because of the 
uncanny and realistic stage settings for 


which he was famous. 


Dr. ALBERT A. MICHELSON 
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PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING CARTOON 


Our Annual Laurel 
Wreaths 


HE Pulitzer awards for 1931, made to 

fourteen person’ and one newspaper, 
for outstanding achievement in letters, jour- 
nalism, and scholarship have been an- 
nounced by Columbia University. 

The prize for the year’s best novel goes 
to Margaret Ayer Barnes for Years of 
Grace. Mrs. Barnes is the wife of a Chi- 
cago lawyer and the mother of three sons. 
She began to write in 1926 while con- 
valescing from injuries sustained in an 
automobile accident in France. She is the 
author of a volume of short stories (Pre- 
vailing Winds), and of some plays written 
in collaboration with Edward Sheldon. 

The award for the best play of the year 
goes to Susan Glaspell for Alison’s House, 
the story of which is based upon the life 
of Emily Dickinson. It was produced by 
Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Reportory The- 
atre. Well known for her novels, short 
stories, and plays, Susan Glaspell has long 
been associated with the little theatre move- 
ment through the Provincetown Players. 

The award for the year’s best volume of 
verse was made to Robert Frost for his 
Collected Poems. In 1924 the Pulitzer 
poetry prize went to Frost’s New Hamp- 
shire. Mr. Frost has taught at Amherst 
and at the University of Michigan. He 
now lives in South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 

Dr. Bernadotte Schmitt, recipient of the 
history prize for 1931, is professor of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago. His 
book, The Coming of the War, was judged 
the best book of the year dealing with the 
history of the United States. Henry James, 
who received the biography award for his 
life of Charles W. Eliot, is the son of Wil- 
liam James, the philosopher, and the 
nephew of Henry James, the novelist. 

In journalism the prizes went to A. B. 
MacDonald of the Kansas City Star for the 
best reporter’s work; to H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, foreign correspondent of the Phil- 
adelphia Public Ledger, for his series on 
the Russian Five Year Plan; to Charles 
S. Ryckman of the Fremont (Neb.) 
Tribune for the best editorial; and to Ed- 
mund Duffy of the Baltimore Sun for the 
best cartoon (reproduced above). 
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CHANNING POLLOCK 


For Young Dramatic 


Critics 


HAT the hope of to-morrow lies in the 

youth of to-day is so strongly felt by 
Mr. Channing Pollock, the playwright 
(Schol., Oct. 4, 1930), that in his own field 
of the theatre he promises recognition to 
young people for outstanding constructive 
criticism. In a letter to George J. Ryan, 
President of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, Mr. Pollock stated 
his case in the following words: 

“The dramatic critics of a not too far 
distant future may be the young men and 
women who are now writing for the vari- 
ous ‘high-school papers’. I am anxious to 
do something that shall stimulate these 
critics of the future to efforts constructive 
rather than destructive; serious rather than 
‘smart-aleck’; encouraging to the produc- 
tion of works that celebrate sentiment and 
romance and loyalty and clean living, rather 
than to those that glorify self-styled 
‘sophistication’.” 

Mr. Pollock believes that the curse of 
the New York theatre to-day is the critic 
who exploits the art of the theatre for his 
own advancement. He wishes to “en- 
courage a type of criticism that grows out 
of love of dramatic art, rather than out of 
self-love; that is actuated by a desire to 
be helpful rather than a desire to build up 
one’s own reputation by tearing down 
others.” 

Mr. Pollock’s recognition is to take the 
form of a gold medal to be awarded each 
year for ten years to the young man or 
woman who writes the most constructive 
dramatic criticism published in each year 
in any High School publication in Greater 
New York. The award will be made for 
the first time this year. It will be an- 
nounced at the Commencement Exercises 
of the winning school in June. The 
judges this year are Dr. Frederick Robin- 
son, President of the College of the City 
of New York; Dr. Richard Burton of 
Columbia University, and Mr. Pollock. 

His own play, The House Beautiful, 
now running in New York, Mr. Pollock 
believes to be of great significance to 
young people. It is the story of a young 
married couple who cling desperately to 
their ideals in the face of all adversities. 


A Grand Old Lady 


THOUSAND undergraduates, alum- 

nae and friends of Bryn Mawr college 
attended the presentation ceremony by 
which Jane Addams of Hull House, Chica- 
go, received the M. Carey Thomas prize of 
$5,000 awarded at intervals “to an Ameri- 
can woman in recognition of eminent 
achievement.” Miss Addams is the sec- 
ond recipient of the prize, awarded for 
the first time in 1922 to Dr. M. Carey 
Thomas, Dean and President of Bryn 
Mawr for thirty-eight years. The award 
represents the interest from a trust fund 
of $25,000 raised by the Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in honor of Dr. Thomas. 

As she stepped forward to receive the 
award, Miss Addams remarked that “the 
worst thing about growing old is that you 
burst into tears easily and I have been 
afraid of doing this very thing all after- 
noon.” She said that she always spent 
unexpected money many times in her mind 
and had not decided whether this might be 
used to aid the unemployed, to establish 
peace missions, help young people get a 
start in life, or in some other way. 

Besides the address of presentation by 
Dr. Marion Edwards Park, President of 
Bryn Mawr, addresses were made by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Industrial Commissioner 
of the New York State Department of 
Labor; Professor John Dewey of Colum- 
bia University, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and Miss Grace Abbott, chief of the Fed- 
eral Children’s Bureau. Messages were 
read from the heads of three nations, Pres- 
ident Hoover, Prime Minister MacDonald 
of Great Britain, and President Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia. 

In asserting that every movement for the 
betterment of our social life coincided with 
Miss Addams’ efforts at Hull House, Pro- 
fessor Dewey summed up Miss Addams 
position in American life. 

Born in Cedarvilie, Illinois, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1860, Miss Addams was graduated 
from Rockford Seminary, now Rockford 
College. After spending several years in 
the study of economic and sociological 
questions here and in Europe, she founded, 
with Miss Ellen Gates Starr, Hull House, 
Chicago, in 1889. She has been widely 
known as a lecturer and writer on social 
problems. She is president of the Wom- 
en’s International League for Peace and 


Freedom. 


Jane Addams, receiving the M. Carey 
Thomas Prise. Left to right are Dr. 
Marion Edwards a ident of Bryn 
Mawr; Miss Addams; Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt; and Dr.'M. Carey Thomas, 
first woman to receive the award 


LOFTY PEAKS OF THE KAMET GROUP 


Again the Himalayas 


HE British Himalaya expedition has 

completed its preparations for an at- 
tempt to climb Mt. Kamet, one of the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas, situated in 
the northern part of Garhwal, a district 
of British India. The peak is 25,447 feet 
high. 

The main party of the expedition, which 
is to attempt the ascent of Mt. Kamet and 
explore the sources of the Ganges River, 
arrived at Ranikhet in the United Prov- 
inces last month. They are establishing 
their base camp at the end of the East 
Kamet glacier, a fortnight’s march from 
Ranikhet. 

All five of the original members of the 
expedition are under 33 years of age. The 
leader and organizer, Frank S. Smythe, 
was with the Dyrenfurth expedition which 
attempted to climb Mount Kanchenjunga 
last year. He was one of the members of 
the group who climbed the Jonsong Peak, 
24,344 feet above sea-level, the highest 
mountain top yet reached by man. Among 
the members of the expedition are R. | 
Holdworth, an experienced ski runner and 
Alpinist, E. E. Shipton, a famous moun 
tain climber noted for his exploits in Kenya 
Colony, Africa, and Wing Commander 
E. B. Beauman, who has climbed the Mat 
terhorn five times by different routes 

According to Mr. Smythe, 2,400 pounds 
of coolie food is to be sent in advance to 
Niti and then as much equipment as can 
be spared. Both will go by the pilgrims’ 
route to Joshimath, where stage porters 
are obtainable. Then with only twenty 
porters, the expedition will go over the 
Kuari pass by the high level route which 
avoids the pilgrim trail and collect food 
and equipment at Niti. 

Nine reconnoitring and mountain-climb 
ing expeditions have made Mount Kamet 
their objective. The British party will fol 
low the route taken in 1912 by C. F. Meade 
who attacked the peak from the east and 
climbed to within 2,000 feet of the summit 

The average elevation of the Great 
Himalayas is 20,000 feet. Of these Mt 
Everest, the highest, is 29.140 feet i 
Mount Kanchenjunga, usually rank 
ond highest, is 28,150 Three majo 
tempts have been made to scale 
the last of which took place m 1924 


teen lives were lost in these expeditions. 
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IRATE or visionary?  Filibuste: 

or empire-builder? History takes 
sides when it invokes the name of Wil- 
liam Walker—the “gray-eyed Man of 
Destiny,” the greatest of American fili- 
busters, and the would-be conquistador 
of Mexico and Central America. 

William Walker had been a lawyer, 
a doctor, and an editor before he de- 
cided, at the age of twenty-seven, that 
he wanted to be a king. Born in 1824, 
in Nashville, Tennessee, he had been 
reared among the slave-holding tradi- 
tions of the old South, and believed as 
sincerely in the institution of slavery 
as he did in his own “manifest destiny.” 
As a young man he declared that the 
only solution of the slave-holding prob- 
lem was the establishment of a slave- 
holding empire south of the United 
States. And it was his daring attempt 
to found such an empire that lifted him 
to the Presidency of Nicaragua, and 
almost placed upon his head the five- 
pointed star of a United Central Ameri- 
can government. 

Walker’s first attempt to found a 
slave-holding state led him to Sonora— 
a semi-desert region of Mexico, directly 
south of the present state of Arizona. 
He believed that he could wrest Sonora 
from the Mexican government, annex 
Texas, and thus create a “buffer state” 
between our country and Mexico, in 
which slavery could develop peacefully 
without embroiling the United States 
in civil war. Walker actually seized 
the capital of Sonora with his “army” 
of 45 men, and for a time successfully 
stood off the armed forces of Mexico. 
But the odds against him were too 
heavy, and finally he was obliged to 
make a desperate retreat across 600 
miles of desert to the borders of the 
United States. 

But instead of being discouraged by 
this failure, Walker immediately took 
out his pocket atlas and looked for fresh 
adventures and conquests new. His eye 
fell upon Nicaragua, where the usual 
political revolution was in progress. 
Nicaragua was then, as now, the cock- 
pit of America, and the bleeding country 
was sorely in need of a leader strong 
enough to rule it. Ripened by his ex- 
perience in Sonora, Walker believed 
himself to be the long-awaited Nica- 
raguan saviour. Once more he raised 
his ensign, and his Sonora 
rallied to the cali. Withinsa week he 
had recruited a full quota of men— 
exactly 56! With this magnificent com- 
pany (which he called the American 
Phalanx) he stood ready for the assault 
upon Nicaragua. 

But his Mexican adventure had 
shown him that it is impossible for a 
handful of men to conquer a state from 
the outside. The necessity of having 
“allies within the gates” led Walker to 
communicate with the weaker of the 
two warring elements in Nicaragua. 
“T will put victory in your hands,” he 
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William Walker—Gray-E 


By Henry Morton Ri 


WILLIAM WALKER 


said, “if you will accept the services of 
the American Phalanx.” His offer was 
eagerly accepted; Walker was given the 
rank of Colonel in the Democratic army, 
and was immediately despatched to clear 
the enemy (the Legitimist party) out 
of the city of Rivas, a heavily garri- 
soned Legitimist stronghold. 

Under cover of night Walker ap- 
proached the city and by a surprise at- 
tack defeated the Legitimist army, quar- 
tered in the main plaza. This single 
battle gave Walker possession of the 
capital and a dominating position in 
Nicaraguan affairs. One of first 
actions was to release all political pris- 
oners held in dungeons underneath the 
level of Lake Nicaragua; he struck the 
ball and chain from one hundred pris- 
oners, and more than two-thirds of 
them straightway joined his ranks. 
Walker also showed his immense respect 
for discipline by ordering two of his 
own men shot for looting native prop- 
erty! By these stern tactics he solidi- 
fied his military presige and won the 
respect of both Nicaraguan factions. He 
was made commander-in-chief of the 
Nicaraguan Army, consisting of 1200 
native troops and a much enlarged 
American Phalanx, composed chiefly of 
dashing young Southerners from the 
United States. Walker drilled and dis- 
ciplined his troops until he had one of 
the most effective small armies ever 
assembled. 

Led by Walker, the Nicaraguans de- 
cided to settle an old grudge against 
Costa Rica, and within a few weeks the 
twenty-eight year old general had 


his 





soundly whipped the Costa Rican army. 
The victory so increased Walker’s pres- 
tige that he was overwhelmingly elected 
President of Nicaragua at the next gen- 
eral election. 

During Walker’s term of office Nica- 
ragua enjoyed the best internal govern- 
ment it had ever known. Graft was 
suppressed, sanitary and _ educational 
laws were enforced; by his example of 
personal sobriety and integrity William 
Walker showed the people of Nicaragua 
how a nation should be run. But in 
demonstrating this political theorem, 
Walker ran afoul of a powerful group 
of international capitalists had 
singled out Nicaragua as théir own par- 
ticular prey. 

In 1855, the year that Walker was 
elected to the presidency of Nicaragua, 
nearly 2000 Americans were passing 
through Nicaragua on their way to Cal- 
ifornia gold-fields. These emigrants 
were transported across Lake Nicaragua 
on ships owned by William Vanderbilt, 
operating under a charter issued by the 
Nicaraguan government. By the terms 


who 


of this contract Vanderbilt’s company 








Editorial Responsib 


N the Student-Written Issue of The Scholastic 

for May 2, an essay was published as one of 
the prize-winners, the subject-matter and point 
of view of which have been objected to by some 
teachers and students as tending to unsettle 
immature minds. The editors of The Scholastic 
appreciate and share the conscientious desire of 
these subscribers that a magazine for classroom 
study should contain only material of the most 
constructive and wholesome quality. 

We should like to call the attention of our 
readers to the journalistic distinction between 
editorial opinion and other contents. No maga- 
zine necessarily agrees with the individual opin- 
ions expressed in its pages over the signature of 
a writer. It may, and often does, strongly 
disagree with them. 

The Student-Written Issue of The Scholastic, 
published once a year, is composed exclusively 
of prize-winning contributions in the competi- 
tions known as the Scholastic Awards, chosen, 
not by the editors, but by disinterested judges. 
In every other issue of the year the contents are 
prepared by professional writers or chosen 
specifically for study under the most rigorous 
standards of editorial selection. We submit 
that no one can search the files of The Scholastic 
and find instances of editorial statement or gen- 
eral contents which would be harmful to the 
religious or moral welfare of young people. He 
will find, on the contrary, many years of construc- 
tive and inspiring material. 

The Scholastic Awards, however, stand on a 
special basis, as fully set forth in the publicity 
and rules. All entries submitted to them by 
bona fide high school students that meet the 
requirements of the classifications, originality, 
eligibility, etc., are entitled to fair consideration. 
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was to pay ten per cent of the annual 
profits to the treasury of Nicaragua. 
Walker had reason to believe that the 
books of the steamship company were 
not being properly audited, and claimed 
back payments of $250,000. When 
Vanderbilt refused to pay this amount, 
Walker seized the steamships on Lake 
Nicaragua as security for the debt. The 
capitalist retaliated by refusing to put 
in with his coastwise steamers at any 
Nicaraguan port, thus cutting off Walk- 
er’s communications and supplies. 

At this critical juncture the Five Na- 
tions of Central America banded to- 
gether to “thrust the Yankees out of 
Nicaragua.” Walker knew that Van- 
derbilt was behind this coalition, but he 
never dreamed that the steamship mag- 
nate could influence the U. S. Navy 
sufficiently to have it dispatch a warship 
to aid the Central American allies. 
Yet this is exactly what happened, and 
at the end of a long campaign Walker 
found himself beseiged in his own capi- 
tol, with American bluejackets doing 
most of the besieging. Walker was 
forced to surrender, and although he 
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ty in Prize Contests 


We have over several years built up a system 
of judging for the Awards through the mathe- 
matical tabulation of the votes of leading auth- 
ors.and artists whose critical standing is widely 
considered to be authoritative. These judges are 
by no means iconoclasts or extremists. They are 
serious-minded men and women. Tho essay 
judges for 1931 were: Dr. Fred Lewis Pattee, 
Professor Emeritus of English, Pennsylvania 
State College; Mr. Thomas L. Masson, critic, 
former Editor of “Life,” etc.; Mrs. Aline Kilmer, 
essayist and poet; and Mr. Robert Cortes Holli- 
day, essayist and editor. Having established 
such a procedure, The Scholastic feels that it 
should keep its hands off the ultimate result. 
Integrity permits no other course. The essay 
in question was published with full realization 
that it might cause criticism. Certainly no 
publisher would risk financial loss from self- 
interest. 

The Scholastic has not, and never will, become a 
propaganda sheet for any ism. It cherishes too 
highly its independence from doctrinaire ideas. 
It does, however, stand for honesty and good 
workmanship in any field. Literary values 
solely determine the choices in the Scholastic 
Awards. The four judges in the essay division 
are on record in this office as believing that this 
essay deserved the prize for iis clearness, sin- 
cerity, and form. It was not put forth as an 
exercise in theology or logic, but simply as an 
intimate record of a groping mind. “It is never 
necessary,’’ says Mr. Masson, “to agree with an 
author in order to do justice to superiority,” 
And Mrs. Kilmer corroborates him: ‘Whether 
the one judging agrees or disagrees with the 
ideas expressed has in justice nothing to do with 
the case.” —The Editors of The Scholastic. 


























WALKER’'S THEATRE OF OPERATIONS 


protested that the United States had no 
right to interfere in Nicaraguan affairs, 
his enemies brought so much pressure 
to bear on the State Department that 
Walker’s protest died unheeded. 

But although our diplomats regarded 
Walker as a menace to international 
peace, the American people regarded 
him as a hero. On his return to the 
United States to recruit a new army, 
Walker was given thunderous recep 
tions in Baltimore and New York. The 
streets were filled with flags, and en- 
thusiastic crowds followed the “gray- 
eyed man of destiny” wherever he went. 
Soon he had collected another army and 
again sailed for Nicaragua to reclaim 
his rightful position as President of 
the Nicaraguan Republic. 

In his second campaign Walker’s mil- 
itary operations were so brilliant that 
hé was soon in possession of the chief 
cities But 


of Nicaragua. again our 
State Department felt a mysterious 


pressure brought to bear upon it, and 
dispatched the frigate Il’abash to de- 
mand Walker’s surrender. When the 
captain of the ]Vabash presented his de- 
mand, Walker and his army of seventy 
men were lying ill of tropical fever con- 
tracted during the campaign in mos- 
quito-ridden swamps. Walker could no 
longer defend his rights in Nicaragua, 
and reluctantly surrendered to the 
United States Navy. Once more he 
laid his case as a Nicaraguan citizen 
before the State Department, and once 
more his plea for a fair deal was allowed 
to moulder in a pigeon hole. 

Walker now determined to make a 
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final bid for imperial power in Nica- 
ragua, and again set out for Central 
America in 1857 with a band of faith- 
ful followers. Landing in Honduras, 
Walker defeated the national army and 
captured Trujillo, the Honduranian cap- 
ital. No sooner had he entered the city, 
however, than a British warship, lying 
in the harbor trained its guns upon the 
capital and declared it to be under Brit- 
ish protection. The English captain 
informed Walker that the British gov- 
ernment had a mortgage on all taxes 
collected at Trujillo, and ordered Walk- 
er out of the country. To support his 
claims, the Englishman landed a husky 
detachment of marines, and after a stiff 
scrimmage the city fell into his hands. 
Walker voluntarily gave himself up as 
a prisoner, first stipulating, however, 
that he was surrendering to the British, 
not the Honduranian forces. The Eng 
lish captain agreed to this, but when he 
had Walker in his power he cooly be- 
trayed his trust by handing the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua over to his enemies, 
the savage Honduranians. 

There could be but one consequence 
to such a betrayal. The Honduranians 
regarded Walker as their evil genius 
and promptly sentenced him to be shot 
as a national enemy. When the English 
captain heard that Walker had been 
sentenced to death, he offered to inter- 
cede for him if he would claim immun- 
ity as an American citizen. But Walker 
proved the utter sincerity of his position 
by refusing to claim such immunity. 

“The President of 
citizen of Nicaragua,” 
he faced a firing 
enemies. 


Nicaragua is a 
he said calmly 
as squad of his 

When the fatal volley was fired every 
bullet took effect upon Walker’s body, 
but he did not die at once. Mortally 
stricken, he looked through cool gray 
eyes at his executioners, men whom he 
would have made servitors of his slave- 
holding empire, if he had been permitted 
to work out his dream undisturbed by 
foreign agencies. To end his agony a 
Honduranian officer finally placed a 
pistol to Walker’s head, and thus des- 
troyed one of the bravest adventurers 
who ever grasped at imperial power. 


Spokesman of War 
(Concluded from page 7) 
tory adjustment to life. After the war 
and after a time as newspaper corre- 
spondent in France, Italy, and Spain, 
instead of going back to his home in 
Oak Park, Illinois, he settled down in 
Paris where with his wife and child he 
now lives because, he says, it is cheaper, 
and easier to get a change of environ- 
ment. He is 33 old, big and 
robust, with clear skin and ruddy color. 
There is nothing arty or un-American 
in his makeup. He is an enthusiastic 
sportsman, an amateur boxer and bull- 
fighter, and a good ski-runner. 


years 








“| NEVER 
READ THE 
ADVERTISE- 
MENTS” 


YOU know this person. He 
thinks he is telling the truth. 
But quiz him and he will re- 
cite the make of his motor- 
car, his hat, his shirt, his suit, 
his shoes, his tooth-paste, his 
towels, ad infinitum . . . with 
the accent on the ‘“‘ad.”’ In 
other words, they are all ad- 
vertised products. 


Why, he could no more 
escape the presence and the 
power of the printed word 
than he could evade eating or 
sleeping. The advertisements 
are a definite part of contem- 
porary American life. Their 
messages are vital to daily 
existence. They have a defi- 
nite association with the 
pocketbook, than which there 
is nothing more intimate and 
personal, 


The important thing is not 
merely to “‘read the advertise- 
ments,’ but to read all of 
them. The one advertise- 
ment you “‘didn’t see”? may 
contain information you 
would have given a great deal 
to possess. . . . Certainly, it is 
as important to you to know 
that Smiths are having a sale 
of sheets or shirts, as to read 
that Congress will hold a 
special session! 


“Friend, guide and coun- 
selor’’—the advertisements in 
this magazine. 





Fill Them Out! 


URING the past school year, 

many national advertisers have 
offered interesting booklets and 
samples through THe Scwo.astic. 
A great deal of extremely interesting, 
useful and educational material is 
available free by this means to any 
boy or girl. 


We know that thousands of stud- 
ents save their copies and do not like 
to clip coupons if it destroys material 
useful for future reference. 


On this page we have reproduced 
some of the coupons that have ap- 
peared within the past few months. 
Please inspect them carefully and if 
any booklets or samples are offered 
that you would like to have clip the 
coupons and either send them direct 
to the advertiser or to THE ScuHo- 
LasTic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, City, and we will see that the 
booklets or samples are sent to you 
promptly. 


When the coupon requires money 
be sure to include this when you send 
it either to the advertiser 


The Scholastic 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








GENERAL Foops, &. 1-31 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and 
see how it helps my score. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week's supply of Instant Postum 


Name. 





Street 





City. Siate 
Fill in completely—print name and address 











If you live in Canada, address GENERAL Foops, 
LimITED, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Oniario 

















MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


8431 








Generat Foopns, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty booklet, 
and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


If you live in Canada, address Gewerat F oops, 
Lrp., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 





























or to THE SCHOLASTIC. 
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CLIP 





Beh.-1 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send mea copy of your book, 
“Si t Wristin z. ” 














THESE 
COUPONS 
NOW! 











To YOUR BOOKSELLER or THE MODERN LIBRARY, Inc. 
20 East 57th Street, New York 
Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books Nos......... 


0) | enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book, 5¢ 
for postage) 


Ci Send books C. O. D. 


C] Please send me, free of charge, your new catalog, 
describing all of the books in the Modern Library. 





The B. F. Gysae Footwear Corp. 
yy r 


Watertown, 

Enclosed pda id 10¢ in coin or 

Please send me “How to Talk in the yindina 
Sign Language,"" by Chief Buffalo 

Long Lance. 










Name 





Addresa 





City. State 


























Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, Dept. D-1, 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 


0 I enclose 10 cents for a copy of the GRIPS 
FUN BOOK. 


(0 Send me name of nearest GRIPS store. 
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EST-TUBES and TELESCOPE 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclu- 
sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C. 


MICROSCOPE AIDS IN 
SAVING WOOD 


HE equivalent in cellulose of one million 
cords of wood goes floating away in 
the sewers as waste! This huge estimate 
is based on the fact that chemical tests 
show that although 60 per cent of the 
eight of wood is potential pulp fiber, only 





A Pe oy = | made by means of the 
microscope of the medullary ray cells of 
spruce, magnified 100 diameters. These 
are the cells which are wasted in 
paper-making. 


40 per cent or even less is actually turned 
into paper. Somewhere during the process 
of making the pulp and paper, there is a 
great loss, the value of which is being 
multiplied as new uses for cellulose are 
being developed. 

Scientists at the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, set to 
work to make chemical studies and micro- 
scopical investigations to discover just 
where the waste enters in. The greatest 
single cause of loss, accounting for about 
half the total weight, is due to the chemi- 
cal nature of the wood. Among the paper- 
making parts are some stable celluloses, 
but also some other cellulose-like sub- 
stances that are easily broken down into 
sugar during the cooking process of paper 
making. 

The microscope has revealed the cause 
of the greater part of the remainder of the 
loss. According to a report of their micro- 
scopical studies, made by G. J. Ritter, F. 
A. Simmonds and P. R. Eastwood, this 
waste is from the medullary rays of the 
tree. 

The medullary ray is that part of the 
wood which, in oak particularly, shows 
up as smooth, light-colored flakes on quar- 
ter-sawed surfaces. Though not conspicu- 
ous in most woods, the medullary structure 
makes up from 7 to 11 per cent of the vol- 
ume of the trunk in softwoods and from 
15 to 22 per cent of the volume of the 
trunk in hardwoods. It is this large bulk 
of medullary ray cellulose which the micro- 
scope has shown to be particularly suscep- 
tible to disintegration in pulping and paper 
making. 


INTERFERENCE FROM 
THE MOON 


N’T pick out a time when the moon is 
shining brightly for your next attempt 
to tune in Cuba. Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, 
who recently found that an increase in the 
number of spots on the sun results in a de- 
crease in the strength of radio reception, 
has now announced that moonlight as well 
as sunlight has a bad effect on reception. 
Dr. Stetson is director of the Perkins Ob- 
servatory of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Radio waves travel long distances only 
because they are reflected from a layer of 
electrified particles lying in the upper 
atmosphere about seventy miles from the 
earth. This radio mirror, called the Ken- 
nelly-Heaviside layer after its discoverers, 
is pushed down towards the ground when 
the moon is passing overhead. This pro- 
duces the same sort of disturbance in radio 
transmission as that produced by sunlight. 


SUNKEN ROADS PUMPED UP 


EN portions of a concrete high- 

way settle and sink below the level 
of the road, it is no longer necessary to 
tear them up and build that section new. 
An ingenious method of raising them has 
been devised by John Poulter, a mechanic 
of the Iowa Highway Commission. He 
drills holes in the concrete surface and 
pumps through them a mixture of mud 
and cement until the concrete is forced 
up to the proper level. The mixture will 
then harden in place and continue to 
hold the pavement up. Portions of road 
in Iowa have been raised as much as 
13 inches by this process. 








Tough Customers 


(Continued from page 8) 

pushed the youngsters out of their way in 
the streets. But every night they went 
home, sooner or later, and slept in their 
familiar beds. They never went toward 
Broadway. They were satisfied to be the 
big shots in a poor little neighborhood and 
to make something secret out of Louie 
Boy’s candy-store. 

Then, one Saturday night Breen told 
them they were pikers. What, he de- 
manded, was the sense of taking those 
risks for a twenty-five or thirty-dollar 
haul? They ought to go in for something 
big. He told them that the Keystone 
Garage, at Ninety-first Street and York 
Avenue, was handmade for a big job. 
The Keystone people had a couple hundred 
taxi-cabs coming in off the street around 
three o'clock in the morning. After a Sat- 
urday night, the drivers would be turning 
in real money to the cashier. 

“I worked there one night,” he said, 
“and if there was ten cents, there was 
twenty grand lying on the cashier’s desk, 
just waiting to be picked up. You walk 
in, and show you mean business, and you 
walk out with twenty grand. That's all. 
And you get in with the big shots with 
that much jack.” 

It took him half an hour to explain how 
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the job should be done. For a get-away, 
he made it clear, there were always 2 
dozen cabs standing in the street with 
their engines running and their drivers 
inside the garage. No risk. Easy money. 

Mack and Tobin and Devore got their 
guns ready. They wanted four men for 
the job, but Breen explained that he had 
to stay behind to cover them in case any- 
thing happened, and that he would wait 
in the candy-store with Louie Boy. So 
they picked up a fourth helper in a Coffee 
Pot down the street. He has not been 
arrested yet, but the police know his name. 

It was just a little after four when 
Tobin walked up to the cashier’s cage and 
stuck his pistol through. Mack and De- 
vore were right behind him, and the fourth 
partner was watching the taxi-drivers who 
were lounging about, ready to take care 
of them if they made a disturbance. 

But Breen had neglected to tell them of 
the policeman who was always on duty 
in the garage to guard the receipts. The 
policeman, whose name was Frederick 
Ehleiter, was in the shadows, and he be- 
gan shooting the moment he saw Tobin's 
pistol, He shot very badly and hit no- 
body, but his firing startled the robbers, 
and they too began to shoot. One of 
Tobin's first bullets, he confesses, killed 
the cashier, The cashier was John Thomas 
Moore. 

They got away. Mack and Devore and 
the fourth boy ran down the street, throw- 
ing their guns aside. Tobin jumped into 
a taxicab and told the driver that he would 
drive off quickly or be killed. The driver 
took him several blocks, then got out and 
was robbed of sixteen dollars, and walked 
back to the garage. 

Now they decided to be real gangsters 
in the best tradition. They decided to take 
Breen for a ride, because he had driven 
them into a dangerous situation. They 
found him at the candy-store and cut his 
face with a knife. Then they took him 

(Concluded on page 25) 


NEW WOLLENSAK 
350 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 











, 
optical qualities of t 


microscope will appeal to 


emateur scientists, growing 
boy or girl, as well as the 
professior al men. 

NEW FEATURES 
Affords magnification from 
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fies the examination of any matter 
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on stage. 
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The Scholastic 


What [s Happening at Washington 


A World Business Clinic 


O*E thousand doctors of big business 
from all parts of the world met at 
Washington to diagnose, and recommend 
some pills for the disease from which 
world industry and commerce are suffer- 
ing. They were delegates from 35 nations 
to the biennial session of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Their one unani- 
mous conclusion, voiced by President 
Georges Theunis, former Premier of Bel- 
gium, was that this is “a universal crisis,” 
from which all countries are suffering. 
Naturally, a majority of those present 


quick or easy method. Our American 
standard of living, he said, must be main- 
tained at all costs, deploring the prevalent 
moves to cut wages. 

The pressure for a revision of the repa- 
rations and war debts settlements came 
into the open in speeches by Dr. Carl 
Bergmann, of Germany, and Henry Bell 
of England. The problem is not yet defi- 
nitely settled, said Bergmann, while Bell 
begged the United States as a creditor na- 
tion to adopt “a rather larger, kinder, and 
better attitude.” Their remarks were evi- 
dently popular with the foreign delegates, 
The officials, however, backed by the 


PRESIDENT HOOVER OPENING THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CONGRESS 


were Americans. And just as naturally, 
the Europeans had opinions of their own 
about world conditions—opinions _ that 
sometimes ran counter to established 
American governmental doctrines. Out of 
courtesy to their hosts, the foreigners were 
cautious in criticizing the U. S. stand on 
tariffs and war debts, but they could not 
entirely conceal their feelings. 

President Hoover, welcoming the busi- 
ness leaders, gave the delegates some un- 
palatable medicine when he confined him- 
self strictly to the subject of world dis 
armament, ignoring tariffs and other eco- 
nomic topics. He ascribed the present de 
pression largely to the effects of the Great 
War and the increase in armaments among 
the great powers since then. The total 
expenditures on arms by all nations is 
now five billion dollars a year, he said, 
an increase of 70 per cent over that pre- 
vious to the war. Nearly 5,500,000 men 
are actively under arms, and 20,000,000 
more in reserves. “This vast armament 
constitutes not only a burden upon the 
economic recuperation of the world, but 
the constant threats and fears which arise 
from it are a serious contribution to all 
forms of instability, whether social, po- 
litical, or economic.” He pled for an im- 
mediate and permanent reduction of arms 
in the coming conference of the League of 
Nations. 

Secretary Mellon seconded the efforts 
of his chief, stressing the fact that our 
economic troubles cannot be cured by any 


French and American delegations, strove 
to abstain from any action that might be 
considered “political.” Ultimately a com- 
promise resolution was adopted which up- 
held the integrity of obligations between 
nations, but urged that this is “not in- 
consistent with an impartial examination 
of the effects of these obligations on in- 
ternational trade, if warranted by changed 
economic conditions.” 

On tariffs, the World Chamber was 
equally cautious, urging “the removal of 
every obstacle possible,” and that “tariffs 
should not discriminate unjustly between 
nations.” Much more radical is the agi- 
tation that has recently sprung up among 
big business leaders of the United States 
hitherto committed to a high protective 
tariff, for drastic reductions in the duties 
of the Smoot-Hawley Tariff passed during 
the present Administration. Among those 
who have taken a stand for revision 
downward, are Julius H. Barnes, chairman 
of the board of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., at its annual meeting in 
\tlantic City just before the International 
meeting ; General W. W. Atterbury, presi 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and 
long a power in Republican politics; and 
Bertrand H. Snell of New York, conserv- 
ative Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives, who is believed to be an 
ambitious candidate for the Speakership, 
succeeding Nicholas Longworth. They 
charged that the present high tariff rates 
have contributed to the depression by 


causing foreign nations to cut their export 
trade and raise tariffs in reprisal. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching action of 
the Washington meeting was a plan for 
a world conference on the depressed silver 
coinage (Schol., Mar. 21). Both India and 
China, the two nations most affected by 
the slump in silver, had representatives 
present, who pled for an impartial study 
of the subject. The United States is ready 
and willing to join in such a discussion, 
and the Nanking Government has _inti- 
mated that it will soon issue an invitation 
to the nations interested in silver for an 
international conference to stabilize it. 


Pope Pius on Labor 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, is not a 
business man, but in his new encyclical 
letter just issued, he took an important 
part in the world-wide discussion of eco- 
nomic problems initiated by the Chambers 
of Commerce. The occasion was the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the famous encyclical 
of Pope Leo XIII in 1881 called “Rerum 
Novarum,” which dealt boldly with labor 
questions. At the same time Pope Pius 
broadcast from the Vatican a radio ad- 
dress to the world pleading for “prayer, 
action, and sacrifice.” 

In the encyclical the Pope declared: “It 
is absolutely necessary to reconstruct the 
whole economic system by bringing it 
back to the requirements of social justice 
so as to insure a more equitable division 
of the united proceeds of capital and 
labor.” There has been an excessive and 
unjust disproportion of the commodities 
of life, he said, with immense riches ac- 
cumulating in the hands of a few, while 
the proletariat have nothing but the sweat 
of their brow. He insisted that labor has 
every right to organize unions, and that 
workers’ wages must be adequate to meet 
family needs. To attain better relations 
between capital and labor, however, he 
condemned the methods of both extremes. 
Communism, he said, is wholly incom- 
patible with the doctrines of the Church, 
and even the milder forms of Socialism 
have a concept of society differing from 
Christian social philosophy. Men must 
return to justice and charity from their 
concentration on material things. 
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‘*Hooverizing”’ 


The U. S. Treasury, as it approaches 
the end of the fiscal year on June 30, 
faces a deficit that is moving steadily 
toward the billion-dollar mark. The latest 
figures make it $903,000,000. The emer- 
gency is due largely to the sharp drop in 
receipts from income taxes during the 
current year. For the first ten months 
revenue has amounted to about $2,700,000,- 
000 and is not expected to exceed $3,300,- 
000,000 for the year, which is more than 
$500,000,000 less than for last year. At 
the same time, expenditures are some 
$300,000,000 more than last year. ‘Lhe 
total cost of government for 1931 will be 
approximately $4,400,000,000, a staggering 
figure compared to the years before the 
war. The deficit itself exceeds the entire 
national budget for the year 1916. 

While spokesmen for both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches have been 
blaming each other for these enormous 
increases, President Hoover began a search 
for means of holding down next year’s 
budget. At his Rapidan camp he held a 
series of conferences combining fishing 
and business for high officials of each of 
the major departments. The first was the 
War Department, and after he got through 
with Secretary Hurley and Chief of Staff 
General Douglas MacArthur, the President 
anneunced drastic reductions in army ex- 
penses for next year. It is planned to 
abandon a number of minor army posts 
and forts of little military value through- 
out the country, transferring their per- 
sonnel and equipment to larger posts. 
Flying fields will also be cut, and the 
cavalry arm will be partly mechanized 
with trucks and tanks to reduce the cost 
of maintenance of horses. The Adminis- 
tration expects to encounter strong oppo- 
sition from local communities and “pork- 
barrel” politicians in eliminating army 
posts. In the Interior Department, also, 
Mr. Hoover found places where he could 
pare $20,000,000 from the budget. All 
told, he expects to save the country about 
$315,000,000 by his economy measures over 
the expenditures of 1930-31. 


Will Fall Serve Time? 


The last act in the drama of Albert B. 
Fall, Secretary of the Interior under Hard- 
ing, convicted of fraud and conspiracy in 
accepting a bribe from Edward L. Doheny 
for leasing Elk Hills oil reserve, is ap- 
proaching. Fall’s conviction was unani- 
mously upheld last month in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, along 
with his sentence to spend a year in jail 
and pay a fine of $100,000. But Fall is an 
old and very sick man, practically penni- 
less. The very ranch on which he lives 
in New Mexico, bought with the proceeds 
of the bribe which he calls a “loan,” has 
been foreclosed to Doheny. Though -he 
cannot pay the fine, the Ex-Secretary 
wrote to his lawyer, Frank Hogan, to 
take no further steps to appeal the case 
to the Supreme Court, but let it drop. 
There is now a strong movement among 
his friends to ask President Hoover for 
a pardon. Even New Mexicans convinced 
of his guilt have urged that Fall has suf- 
fered enough, and that since Doheny was 
acquitted of the very same act, the broken 
Fall should not be made the “goat.” 


Senate vs. President 


A court case of spectacular public in- 
terest and importance in settling a long- 
disputed constitutional issue over the 
powers of the President and the Senate 
came up in the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court when John W. Davis, famed 
attorney and Democratic Presidential 
candidate in 1924, filed an application for a 
writ of “quo warranto” to oust Dr. George 
Otis Smith as chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission. This writ means “by 
what right do you hold this office?” If 
granted, Smith will have to defend his 
appointment legally. The facts in the case 
have already been agreed upon by both 
the counsel for the Senate and by -Attor- 
ney General Mitchell, who approved the 
form of the application. The dispute is 
over the right of the Senate to withdraw 
its approval of a Presidential nomination, 
once it has confirmed it. Last December 
the President appointed Smith to the 
Power Commission and the Senate con- 
firmed it. But when Smith and his new 
colleagues fired two important employees 
of the Commission as their first official 
act, the Senate indignantly voted to with- 
draw their consent. The President, how- 
ever, refused to recognize their authority. 








Tough Customers 
(Concluded from page 23) 


to the Coffee Pot, telling him what they 
thought of him while they ate ham and 
eggs. Then they got into a taxicab with 
him, holding a pistol to his back and a 
knife to his thigh, and told him to say 
his prayers. 

But they did not know enough about 
this business of taking a man for a ride. 
They knew how it was done in the movies 
and the tabloids, but they did not know 
quite how it was done in a taxicab riding 
along First Avenue. They just kept talk- 
ing savagely, and couldn’t quite bring 
themselves to pull the trigger or let the 
knife go home. 

Breen sensed that they did not have the 
stuff for the job. So he jumped out of 
the cab, and landed in the street, begging 
the driver to keep going. The knife 
scraped his thigh as he went out through 
the door, and he was afraid of bleeding 
to death. He went to a doctor’s office, 
and waked the doctor up 

“Shall I call the police?” the doctor 
asked. 

“For God’s sake, do,” urged Breen. 

And the police got there quickly. Mack 
and Tobin and Devore were at home 
asleep with pistols under their pillows 
when the police walked in. They did not 
try to use their pistols, but went along 
quietly, crying to see the tears on the 
faces of their mothers. 

Now there will be a trial, and the Dis- 
trict Attorney will ask the jury to send 
the four to the electric chair. The law 
is specific in its statement that all of tnem 
are equally guilty of the murder of the 
cashier, even though Tobin says it was 
his bullet that killed the man. The law- 
yers who will defend them will draw their 
fees from you and me, because the lawyers 
are assigned by the State and are paid 
with tax money. None of the boys had 
money enough to employ a lawyer. They 
didn’t get the twenty thousand dollars from 
the garage. They got nothing. 


Reprinted, by permission, from “The 
New Yorker,” Jan. 31, 1931. 





Perhaps your plans for 
1931-1932 include anoth- 
er year at school—may- 
be you’re going to col- 
lege—or perhaps you’re 
ready for a tussle with 
the business world. 


But whichever it is to be, don’t 
omit a Carter Fountain Pen 
and Carter’s Ryto Ink from your 
equipment —this combination 
will solve your writing prob- 
lems, and will bring a real pleas- 
ure to writing that only results 
from a perfectly matched and 
smoothly functioning fountain 
pen and ink like Carter’s. 


Carter 
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GENEVA---League Studies Customs Union and 
Arms — Italy, Austria, Hungary Form Pact 
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7 CHINA---South China Secedes from 
Nanking; New Constitution Framed 














2 SPAIN---Rioters Burn Churches in Clash 
Between Monarchists and Commnists 
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FRANCE.—France has a new 
President, after one of the most 
sensational campaigns in the sixty years 
of the Third Republic. And it is not 
Aristide Briand, the world-famed Foreign 
Minister whom every one thought a sure 
bet if he wanted it. Briand was de- 
feated by Paul Doumer (Doo-may), 
president of the Senate, behind whom 
mobilized all the Nationalists who hate 
Briand’s peace-loving policies. The re- 
sult was typical of the curious incon- 
sistencies and emotionalism of French 
politics. 

For months past the name of Briand 
had been discussed on all sides as the 
likeliest to succeed jolly little Gaston 
Doumergue in the Elysee Palace, where 
the President lives, an honored figure- 
head. Briand himself could not make up 
his mind whether he wanted to run. As 
President his freedom would be greatly 
restricted. He could not guide the for- 
eign polices of France or pacify hostile 
diplomats at Geneva. As the election ap- 
proached, Briand’s enemies on the Right 
and in the press redoubled their attacks. 
His election would seem an endorsement 
of his lenient attitude toward Germany. 
They blame him for withdrawing French 
troops from the Rhineland and for allow- 
ing the Germans and Austrians to take 
the first step toward their customs union. 
Although Briand has been Foreign Min- 
ister in cabinets of a dozen different 
shades, even under Poincaré and Tardieu, 
he was always an independent. 

Five days before the election, Briand 
defended his policy in a crucial debate. 
After the Right had its say, he spoke 
eloquently for nearly two hours without 
notes, insisting that neither France's se- 
curity nor her respect abroad were threat- 
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ened. Condemning the Customs Union, 
he urged that the League must decide. 
The Chamber gave him an overwhelming 
vote of confidence, 430 to 52. Then the 
Left Bloc, particularly the Socialists, 
begged him to run as their candidate for 
President. He was reluctant to accept 
partisan a nomination. He wanted 
support from the Center, and Right, too. 
3ut the Radicals wavered, and the Na- 
tionalists would have none of the Social- 
ists’ choice. The 74-year-old Doumer, 
standing for all the virtues and traditions 
of the middle was their official 
candidate. Against his better judgment 
Briand agreed to run. For a time there 
were rumors that President Doumergue 
might be persuaded to stand for a second 
term, but he wisely declined. The presi- 
dential election is a time-honored spec- 
tacle. The National Assembly, consisting 
of both houses of Parliament voting to- 
gether in the Assembly Hall of the Palace 
at Versailles, meets once in seven years 
for this purpose only. The President of 
the Senate presides and thrusts a paper- 
knife into a dictionary,. At whatever let- 
ter it opens to, the deputies begin voting, 
going on from there to the end of the 
alphabet, and then back to the A’s. This 
time it was L. Thirty-six tellers are 
appointed by lot, and the deputies file up 
to the tribune, dropping their choices, 
written on a slip of paper in an urn, while 
in a second urn they drop a wooden ball 
to indicate the number voting. There 
were 897 votes cast. An absolute ma- 
jority, or 449, was required to elect. It 
took two hours to cast the first ballot 
and another to count it. When the re- 
sults were read out, Doumer had 442, 
Briand, 401, Jean Hennessy, the brandy 
magnate, 15, Cachin, the Communist, 10, 


so 


class, 


and others scattering. There was no clear 
majority, and a second ballot must be 
taken. 

But Briand was through. If he could 
not win at once, and by national favor, 
he did not want the post at all. He with- 
drew his name, and an outsider Marraud, 
was hastily put up as opposition. On the 
second ballot, M. Doumer received an 
ample margin of 504 to 334. Doumer 
rose from humble origins, became 2 
school teacher and journalist, and has 
been in public life over 40 years. He has 
been president of both the Chamber and 
the Senate, served as Governor General 
of Indo-China, and was twice Minister 
of Finance. He lost four sons in the war. 

Briand offered his resignation as For- 
eign Minister to Premier Laval, but he 
refused it, and the cabinet united in urg- 
ing Briand to go to Geneva the following 
week to oppose the Customs Union. 

2 SPAIN.—The pious hope that 

Spain could make its lightning 
change to a republican government with- 
out violence was rudely shattered when 
mobs in Madrid attacked prominent 
nobles, and attempted to storm the office 
of the Monarchist newspaper ABC, owned 
by the Marquess de Tena, a close friend 
of King Alfonso, suspected of fomenting 
Royalist plots. The Civil Guards fired on 
the rioters and several were killed or 
wounded. The animosity of the crowds 
soon shifted to the Catholic Church and 
the religious orders. Churches and con- 
vents were wrecked, burned and plun- 
dered of their golden altar ornaments, 
chalices, candelabra, etc. In all twenty- 
one churches in Madrid, Seville, Ali- 
cante, Malaga, Granada, and Cadiz were 
destroyed by fire. Among the buildings 
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injured, though not burned, was the mag- 
nificent Cathedral of Seville.. The total 
loss is estimated at not less than $30,- 
000,000. The Republican Government im- 
mediately declared martial law in these 
centers. 

President Zamora appealed to all Re- 
publicans to maintain order. The mobs 
were composed chiefly of Communists, 
but the Republicans accuse the Monarch- 
ists of stirring up the outbreaks in order 
to discredit the new government. Car- 
dinal Seguray Saenz, Archbishop of To- 
ledo, and Primate of Spain, a sympathizer 
with the former King, issued a pastoral 
letter urging the election of deputies who 
would defend the rights of the church. 
Pope Pius, who has been watching events 
carefully from Rome, feels that the Re- 
publican Government is doing its best to 
maintain order under difficult conditions, 
but sent a protest urging better protec- 
tion of Catholic institutions. The Pope 
summoned Cardinal Segura to the Vati- 
can for conference and is believed to dis- 
approve any action that might be con- 
strued as mixing in politics on the Mon- 
archist side. 

The Republican Attorney General inti- 
mated that court actions would be 
brought against the Marquess de Tena 
and other Monarchists, and even King 
Alfonso himself, for alleged conspiracy 
to overthrow the Government. Alfonso, 
now styling himself the Duke of Toledo, 
issued a statement from Fontainebleau 
that he would keep his hands strictly off 
of Spanish politics. The Cabinet ordered 
the seizure of three of the former King’s 
personal estates in Spain. Former Pre- 


mier Berenguer has been released. 


GENEVA.—A string of interna- 
tional meetings under League of 
Nations auspices which may have loud 
echoes occupied most of May. First was 
a committee to draft methods for 
strengthening the League’s means of pre- 
venting war. The Franco-Italian naval 
disagreement has thrown a shadow over 
all such attempts. Negotiations are still 
going on, but there is little optimism. 
Unless some accord is soon reached, the 
World Disarmament Conference of next 
February may have to be postponed. 
Then there is the European Union Com- 
mission. Its chief interest just now is in 
the future of its godfather, Briand. At 
the first session Arthur Henderson de- 
clared that Briand still retains the con- 
fidence of his international colleagues. 
Briand replied in kind, and said “the 
little incident of Versailles” would not 
change his policy at Geneva. Russia and 
Turkey were both represented at this 
meeting. 
Finally came the quarterly session of 
the League Council. The big business of 
both the Council and the Union Com- 


LEADERS IN THE NEW 
SPANISH REPUBLIC 


(Left to right), Miguel 
Maura, Minister of the 
Interior; Fernando de 
los Rios, Minister of Jus- 
tice; Alvaro de Albornoz, 
Minister of Public 
Works; Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, Provisional 
President; Francisco 
Minister of 
nd Sr. Casares 
Minister of 
he Navy. 


mission was the proposed Austro-German 
Customs Union, which, by mutual agree- 
ment, had been referred to the League. 
Briand warned that the union would be 
illegal and in violation of the treaties. 
He offered in its stead a constructive 
plan for the absorption of excess harvests 
of the depressed eastern European coun- 
tries, with a bank for financing their agri- 
culture by loans. But Foreign Ministers 
Curtius of Germany and Schober of Aus- 
tria were not to be deflected from their 
aim. Curtius defended the idea of re- 
gional tariff agreements. A new line- 
up was foreshadowed when it became 
known that Italy had joined with Aus- 
tria and Hungary in a commercial treaty 
which, while not going as far as free 
trade, would facilitate credit and ex- 
change. It is not intended as a substi- 
tute for the Austro-German pact, but it 
may have political effects in creating an 
anti-French bloc in Middle Europe. 


BRUSSELS.—What may turn out 

to be a model for the glutted wheat 
industry, as well as for other commod- 
ities, is the new sugar pact which has 
now been completed at Brussels after 
more than a year of negotiations by 
Thomas L. Chadbourne, New York law- 
yer, who is acting for the Cuban sugar 
interests. Delegates representing 80 per 
cent of the sugar exporters put their sig- 
natures to a five-year contract to restrict 
production in order to get rid of the 
2,500,000-ton surplus which is now keep- 
ing down the price of sugar to a point 
where no one can make a profit. Seven 
nations, Cuba; Java (Dutch colony), Ger- 
many, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, 
and Hungary agreed to accept assigned 
export quotas. When the price of sugar 
has risen from the present world level of 
1% cents a pound to 2 cents, a 5 per cent 
increase in the quotas will automatically 
go into effect. If it goes still higher, 
further increases will be allowed. It is 
not too much to say that the whole eco- 
nomic future of Cuba depends on the 
working of this agreement. Mr. Chad- 
bourne will not personally run the organ- 
ization, but an American oil man, Francis 
Powell, will. 

Meantime, in London the wheat export- 
ing nations are meeting and a movement 
is on foot to secure the services of Mr. 
Chadbourne to tackle the wheat problem. 
There have been wheat conferences this 
spring at Rome and Paris which ac- 
complished nothing. The key to the situ- 
ation is generally recognized as in Amer- 
ica’s hands, with its huge surplus of 275,- 
000,000 bushels, 35,000,000 of which the 
Farm Board has recently sold abroad. 
The U. S. Government is officially repre- 
sented at the London conference, and 
may be willing to negotiate some kind 
of restrictive agreement. 




















CAROLING 


5 ENGLAND.—The tax on land 

values, central feature of Philip 
Snowden’s new budget, has passed its 
first reading in the House of Commons 
by a majority of 289 to 230. Lloyd George 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the bill be- 
cause it parallels so exactly the land laws 
which the Liberals put through when he 
himself was Chancellor twenty years ago. 
In explaining the bill, Snowden said: 
“Land was given to us by the Creator, 
not for the private use of dukes, but for 
equal use by all his children. . . . Every 
increase in population, expansion in in- 
dustry, and scientific development in- 
creases the rental value of land.” The 
new tax of one penny in the pound on 
land values will not be applied to strictly 
agricultural land. It will require a valu- 
ation of more than 10,000,000 pieces of 
land throughout the country every five 
years. This can not begin before Oc- 
tober and will take at least two years to 
finish. 

If the House of Lords tries to amend 
the land tax as it has other Labor legis- 
lation, it may precipitate an election. The 
Lords cut the heart out of the Govern 
ment’s agricultual bill and Premier Mac- 
Donald scored heavily when he said that 
the Lords, “like every other anachronistic 
institution in Britain, must be subject to 
the will of the electors.” The Govern 
ment cannot afford to wait the two years 
necessary to pass its measures over the 
Lords’ veto. It can, however, create 
enough Labor peers to outweigh the enor 
mous Tory majority in the upper house 
A campaign slogan of “Lords against 
the People” would almost certainly re 
turn Labor to power. Mr. Snowden is so 
seriously ill that he is believed likely to 
resign the Chancellorship, and MacDon 
ald may make him a peer. The best fitted 
Labor leader to succeed to the Exchequer 
is William Graham, president of the 
Board of Trade, but James H. Thomas, 
Minister of Dominions, may get the post 


TURKEY.—Mustapha Kemal Pa 

sha can’t have his cake and eat 

it too. His efforts to be a dictator and 

at the same time have a representative 
(Concluded on paye 30) 
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Tips on Popularity 
Dear Editor: 

What makes a fellow popular? There 
is one boy in my class who is always being 
elected an officer or made a manager and 
the girls are crasy about him, but when 
you come right down to it, there isn’t any- 
thing particularly remarkable about him. 
I can?@ figure out how he does it. 

Lf. &. 
a boy and 
individuals all 


We call it “popularity” in 
“charm” in a girl. These 
have one quality in common—they like 
people. We feel their liking when we 
come in contact with them and it gives us 
a warm, comfortable feeling. We are 
pleased with them because they show us 
to ourselves in a good light. They have 
an approving attitude toward the world. 
The secret of being popular and charming 
is to like people. If you set to it, you can 
learn to like perfectly awful people just as 
you learned to like olives and squash and 
modern art. 

You say that you prefer to choose 
your friends? You pride yourself on your 
fastidiousness? Oh, all right, then. Get 
your satisfaction out of disliking the girl 
with the oily hair and the boy who talks 
through his nose, but don’t for a moment 
think you are going to be popular with 


them. Or with the world at large; for a 
hearty dislike of a few people spreads like 
a taint through your whole social rela- 
tionship and somehow alienates those you 
would like to attract. 


“‘The Way to a Man’s Heart’’ 
Dear Editor: 

I would like to be a dietitian. 
field overcrowded and how does 
one’s training? 


Is the 
one get 


M. C. 

So many lines of work are open to the 
trained dietitian that the profession is an 
excellent one to take up. There is man- 
agement of tea-rooms, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, and luncheon arse run for the 
public or carried on by large corporations 
for employees. Every hospital employs 
one or more dietitians. Clubs and hotels 
and institutions need women to supervise 
the buying and preparation of food. A 
number of related occupations open up, 
like advertisement copy writing, laboratory 
research, editing and writing for food 
periodicals, and lecturing. 

You will find at least one advertisement 
of a domestic training school in the col- 
umns of The Scholastic. Schools are scat- 
tered all over the country. Among them 
are: University of Wisconsin, University 
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Whether you choose Wilson's Johnny Farrell, Walker Cup or Sarazen clubs, you will 


find every set bristling with new improvements—clubs that truly put the game in the 


bag! Woods with large heads and deep, wide faces—irons deep and close coupled 


from toe to heel—designed especially for the new ball. V WV ¥W There is a modern 


Wilson set for every check book—for instance the new “Model 72” factory matched 
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less drawn steel shafts and black calfskin, 
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“<THE PEPPER POT 


Who? What? How? When? Why? 


Conducted by Mary ALDEN Hopkins 


A Monthly Page of Answers to Students’ Questions on Personal Problems, Man- 
Vocations, Studies and General Information. 


Address Your Letters to 
Pepper Pot Editor, The Scholastic, Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


of California, University of Illinois, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College, University 
of Chicago, Simmons College, New York 
State College of Home Economics at Cor- 
nell University, and Teachers College at 
Columbia University. 


A Woodsman Bold 
Dear Editor: 

I am interested forestry and would 
like to be a government forest ranger. 
Please tell me how to go about it. 

E. D. 

This is an excellent profession which is 
not overcrowded. Rangers patrol federal 
and state-owned forests on horseback or 
on foot watching for fires, marauders, in- 
sect pests and other dangers. They do con- 
structive work in replanting. The salaries 
range from about $1500 to about $7000. 
Opportunities for promotion are good. 
Nearly all State Colleges and State Uni- 
versities give forestry courses, as well as 
the larger universities. Appointment is 
through competitive civil service examina- 
tions. Write to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion of the United States Government at 
Washington, D. C., and to the State Civil 
Service Commission at your state capital. 


A Good Trade 
Dear Editor: 

Please send me information about being 
a carpenter. What are the wages? 

N. N. 

Carpentry work ranges widely from 
rough construction to fine cabinet making 
and wages vary accordingly. The Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics gives 
the average union rate of carpenters in 
building trades at $1.08 per hour. 

You can get your training either by go- 
ing to a trade school or by being ap- 
prenticed. Inquire of a good carpenter or 
a builder in your locality concerning the 
best way to get an apprenticeship as the 
number is limited. 


Librarianship 
Dear Editor: 

Please tell me about library work as a 

profession. 
eS. Re 

In order to be a successful librarian one 
must have a liking for books, an orderly 
mind, a good memory, endless patience, 
the ability to get along with people, and 
no resentment at having to follow rules. 

Library schools are scattered all over 
the United States. Some of them require 
college training before entrance. You can 
obtain information about all the schools 
from the American Library Association, 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

In a small library the work is more va- 
ried than in a large one where there is 
specialization. The large library offers a 
better chance for advancement. The pay 
begins at about $1,000 a year. The aver- 
age is around $2,000. A very few posi- 
tions carry high salaries, and most of them 
are occupied by men. 

The Scholastic publishes an interesting 
pamphlet, “How to Use Your Library.” 

25c.) An excellent article, “Would You 
ike to be a Librarian?” by Louis Shores, 
appeared in the March 1, 1930, issue of 
The Scholastic. 
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LESSON PLAN 
For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I. Cover Design—Lotus Land 


This is a remarkable product for any artist. 
Discuss from the point of view of general ap- 
peal, of unity yet diversity of design, of interest- 
ing use of light and shade, of rhythm and repe- 
tition of forms, of background. Note the third 
dimensional effects. 


Il. Frontispiece—Joan of Arc 


A very tntewestiong program can be made on 
“Joan of Arc in Literature and Art.” Sug- 
gestions: a report on Mark Twain's beautiful 
and sympathetic biography or the splendid one by 
Andrew Lang; a review of DeQuincey’s ringin 
defense of her in his essay, with a reading o' 
his blood-stirring denunciation of the Bishop of 
Beauvais; statements concerning dramatic use 
of Joan in Henry VI, Part 1; Schiller’s “Jung- 
frau von Orleans’; and especially Shaw's splen- 
did tribute in “Saint Joan” (Consult particu- 
larly the Preface). Strangely enough, French 
writers have often been unsympathetic or hostile, 
for example, Michelet, Voltaire, and Anatole 
France. In art, there are many statues and 
paintings; look up both de Monvel and Bastien 
LePage. For a conclusion, use Harold Brig- 
house’s fine one-act play, “Maid of France,” 
found in Cohen’s One Act Plays. 


Ill. The Killers 


This is an unusual story, constructively, but 
typical of Hemingway’s style. Note the great 
proportion of dialogue. Without introduction, 
the characters appear and begin to speak; the 
reader is left to exercise his imagination for 
much of the characterization and usual state- 
ment of setting and situation. What are the 
benefits of this method and what the drawbacks? 
Explain the situation in this story. When does 
the atmosphere in the lunch-room change? When 
can you detect that there is a scheme afoot? 
Why do George and Nick yield so easily? What 
use of emotion is made in any of the dusetaeet 
How is it indicated? How much “local color” 
is there? Discuss the possibilities of this story 
for dramatization. ° 

How do your feelings differ when you finish 
this story from your emotions when you com 
plete the sketch, “Tough Customers”? s a 
class project, consider the use made recently in 
fiction and films of “gangster” literature; the 
reasons for it, its value, and the social dangers 
presented. Enumerate all the examples you can, 
such as “Me, Gangster” (hook) and ‘ Little 
Caesar,” “Cit Streets,” “Within the Law,” 
“Doorway to Hell,” and “Dance, Fools, Dance” 
(films). What are the underlying social causes 
of “gangsterism” as presented in “Tough Cus- 
tomers”? Why cannot this article be called a 
story? 

IV. A Spokesman of the War Generation 

Justify this title. Does the article adhere to 
the view put forth in the first paragraph? What 
is the basic necessity for a writer who wishes 
to produce living literature? What environment 
oa experiences helped to produce Hemingway? 
Why does he write? Discuss some of his works. 
Where do you find his personal appearance des- 
cribed? If his books live, it will be for what 
reasons? 

V. The Art of the Armorer 

What books can you name that give vivid 
pictures of the days “when knights were bold’? 
Give an account of the technical difficulties of the 
armorer. In what ways did the armorer become 
an artist? How did Dr. Dean’s hobby lead to 
practical modern service? 


VI. As One Reader to Another 


Discuss several books that would be of value 
to the European traveler. What books on avia- 
tion are suggested? Describe the encyclopedia on 
sports. Indicate three other books of interest in 
special fields. What books are planned to meet 
the prevailing demand for collections of good 
verse? What recommendations can be made for 
the new biography of Rockne? 


VII. The Poetry Corner 

Ode in May. What three adjectives in the 
third stanza characterize this author’s poetry in 
general? Are the pagan images of spring taken 
from mythology, or are they original? Describe 
the mood of the last stanza. Can you sum up 
his philosophy in one sentence? 

Autumn. What is the central theme? ‘What 
does the arrangment of lines contribute to the 
feeling? Do the conventional phrasings detract 
from the originality of the poem? 

Song. What is the rhyme scheme? Is it 
effective? Is April well symbolized? 

Give a brief sketch of the author’s life, par- 
ticularly with reference to the laureateship. 


VIII. Oral Topics 
1. “If I had My Teens to Live Over,” by 
the editor of The Forum. 
2. The Pulitzer Prize Awards. 
3. Results of the Favorite Story Letter Contest. 
4. What I Think of the First Prize List of 


ooks. « 
5. David Belasco’s contribution to the stage. 


“Stretch ‘em... lengthen out!” 
. . « shouted Bill. 


So | did and won the race... 


“You have the makings of a good track man,” 
Bill Somers, the camp coach, told me when he 
tried me at the hundred yard. “But your stride’s 
too short. .. stretch your legs! You run as if 
you weren't sure of your footing. Get some 
shoes that give you a better grip.” | wrote 
Dad and he sent me a pair of Firestone Tire- 
treds. Right away | ran better ... 1! could feel my feet gripping the ground and 
| began to stretch out as Bill had told me to. 


Then came the day of the race. Bill cautioned me: “Remember to stretch your 
legs, Bob" . . . and boy, wasn't he tickled when | won! 


That's the story one boy told us. To win at any Firestone has prepared a vest pocket edition of 
sport boys must have shoes that give them American and World Amateur Records. Ask 
the right foundation and a good stride. The your dealer for a copy of it or fill in the coupon 
Firestone canvas shoes pictured here have the below and mail it with a two-cent stamp to— 
stuff to help winners win. Firestone Footwear Co., Boston, Mass. 


Firestone Footwear 
SUPREME IN SPORTWEAR 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR CO., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your booklet “WORLD RECORDS" for which 
lt enclose 2c postage. 





hen a hotel 
manager 


made avoad map 


5 b-~y guest was leaving any 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
ap eciate it? He wrote back 

said he never made a wrong 
ny 
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about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
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Roomy closets... Popular 
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cially selected meats for all din- 
ing‘rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextra things that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 
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KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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World Affairs 


(Concluded from page 27) 


government have something ridiculous 
about them. At the last elections to the 
Grand Assembly, he again urged the es- 
tablishment of an opposition party to 
criticise the policies of the government 
or Popular party. He urged voters to 
elect independents, but 97 per cent of the 
resulting Assembly were Popular sup- 
porters. At its first session, without a 
single dissenting vote the new Assembly 
for the third time elected Kemal Presi- 
dent. He has already refused a perma- 
nent kingship, but he might as well ac- 
cept it, for his word is practically abso- 
lute and he has crushed opposition to his 
westernization policies with a heavy hand. 


7 CHINA.—Again China is torn in 

two, or it would be closer to the 
truth to say, torn in dozens. The prov- 
ince of Kwangtung, of which Canton is 
capital, long the incubator of revolution- 
ary movements, has seceded from the 
central Government at Nanking in a 
bloodless coup, incited by Wang Ching- 
wei, the civilian leader of the Left Wing 
of the Kuomintang, the Nationalist party. 
President Chiang Kai-shek and his col- 
leagues, busy with the People’s National 
Congress at Nanking, and unwilling to 
waste more strength and money on fight- 
ing shadow enemies when so much im- 
portant economic reconstruction awaits 
them, refused to send an army against 
Canton, and belittled the importance of 
the new revolt. Chiang is the target of 
three main groups—the Communists, 
strongest in the central provinces around 
Hankow; the old-fashioned warlords who 
are still powerful in many sections; and 
the “reorganizationists” within his own 
party, like the Canton group. These lat- 
ter have sworn enmity to Chiang and his 
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Finance Minister, T. V. Soong, who, they 
claim, are usurping dictatorial powers. 

Chiang Kai-shek has, however, the ac- 
tive support of young Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, governor of Manchuria, who 
came to Nanking for the Congress, and 
keeps the North in line for Chiang from 
his new headquarters at Peiping. In the 
Congress sessions, two important actions 
were taken: (1) It drafted a new pro- 
visional constitution, concentrating still 
more power in the hands of Chiang, in- 
cluding appointment of cabinet ministers 
and chairmen of governing councils. (2) 
It formally announced the abolition of all 
foreign extra-territorial rights on Jan- 
uary 1, 1932, regardless of what treaties 
with foreign powers are then in effect. 

The Government has been approaching 
this step for the past two years. It has 
not yet enforced its demands, though it 
has been negotiating new treaties with 
the United States and Britain providing 
for a gradual relinquishment of foreign 
rights. 


ARGENTINA.—The Provisional 

Government of President José 
Francisco Uriburu, which came into con- 
trol by forcibly ousting former President 
Irigoyen last September, is now facing 
troubles of its own. Uriburu has been 
slow to restore constitutional elections. 
He has kept up martial law, and sup- 
pressed newspapers, just like any other 
dictator. The Treasury faces a $42,000,- 
000 deficit, and Uriburu’s financial 
policies have not restored prosperity for 
the workers or ranchers. The army is 
turning against him, and there are rum- 
blings of another revolt unless he soon 
heeds advice. He has now called for 
elections next November. 





MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


Results of Contest No. 14 


The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest No. 14 (April 18th issue) 
is awarded to Emile A. Solomon, Junior 
H. S., St. Thomas, V. 


Menenaile Mention is ewarded to: John 
R. TeWinkel, Canastota (N. Y.) H. S.; 
Mary Frances Owsley, Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
Max Israel, Waco, Texas; Jack Massey, 
Quincy, Florida; Mary Margaret Ready, 
Sacred Heart Convent, St. Joseph, Mo. 


JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN 
(1811-1884) 
BE -NJAMIN, the “Brain of the Confed- 


eracy,” was born of English-Jewish 
parentage in the island of St. Thomas, and 
his record is available at the Synagogue 
of this island. He studied law at Yale, and 
was soon admitted to the bar in New Or- 
leans. When the Confederacy was organ- 
ized he became Attorney General in 
President Davis’ cabinet. Later he was 
appointed Secretary of War. As Secretary 
of State he displayed his ability as an able 
advocate of the Southern cause. At the 
close of the war, he escaped to London 
where he practiced law successfully and 
acquired an honorable reputation. 

—Emile A. Solomon, 


Junior High School, St. Thomas, V. I. 
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LESSON PLAN 
For Social Studies Classes 


By William G. Fixel 
I. The Problem of Crime 


The fundamental causes of crime are said to 
be heredity and environment. Classify the 
following under these two heads: bad companions, 
idleness, indifference of parents, improper train- 
ing at home, weak minds, poor health, poverty, 
ignorance, and congested living quarters. Which 
of the two fundamental causes do you think is 
the more important? What can the community, 
the home, the school, the church do to change 
environment ? 

hat effect do you feel that many “gangster” 
stories and movies have upon readers and listen- 
ers? How should such entertainment be treated 
to be morally effective? What makes “racketeer- 
ing’ flourish? Would you trace many of these 
rackets to the people’s indifference to the ‘“‘boot- 
leg” racket? What can the individual and the 
government do to eradicate them? 


Il. The Problem of Patriotism 


Define patriotism. Does it merely mean valor 
in time of war? What lessons in patriotism 
can you draw from the life and death of Joan of 
Arc? Why do you feel that the French are 
right in selecting her as their “Saint of Patriot- 
ism”? Comment on the celebration of her 
martyrdom in relation to our Memorial Day. 
Give the main events in her life. 


Ill. The Problem of Peace and War 


France. What policies of Briand were respon- 
sible for his defeat? As far as the peace of 
the world is concerned, show how his defeat. may 
be of more value than his election would have 
been. Briefly tell how a French president is 
elected. 

The League of Nations. What factors may 
cause the Wor isarmament - Conference of 
next. February to be postponed? What is the 
French opinion as to the German-Austrian 
Anschluss? What nation seems to favor the 
policies of the central powers? Why? 


IV.. The Problem of Commerce and Trade 


Explain the main features of the international 
agreement to restrict the production of sugar. 
What nations are primarily interested? What 
is the status of the world wheat market? What 
may the more important nations do toward solv- 
ing the wheat situation? Which nation seems 
to hold the key? 


V. The Problem of Taxation 


Explain the tax on land values proposed b 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Snowden. Will 
this tax be easy to institute even if it should 

me a law? Thy? hat seems to be the 
attitude of the House of Lords? In what two 
ways gan MacDonald overcome opposition in the 
latter? 


VI. The Stamp Club 
Should every person have a hobby? Why? 
w stamp collecting and stamp clubs 
are also educational. When was the postage 
stamp first introduced? Tell of its benefits. 
VH. The Canadian Government 

Report on the area, population, and racial 
characteristics of Canada. hy is it called a 
“dominion”? Is Canada patterned after the 
presidential or the cabinet system? Which of 
these two forms is the more common in the 
Western Hemisphere? Why? Is Canada self 
governing? Give reasons for your answer. Com- 
pare the powers of the premier and the governor- 
general. 

In what way is the Canadian government 
similar to ours? Compare the wers of the 
central government in Canada with those of the 
government at Washington. What lesson did 
the Canadians learn from American experience? 
State what the Canadian government may regu- 
late which our government cannot. Do you feel 
that it would be better if our national government 
had the same authority? Do the provinces have 
governors similar to those of our States? Ex- 
plain. Compare the provincial legislatures with 
our State legislatures. 

VII. William Walker 

Explain the term “‘Manifest Destiny.” Com- 
pare the exploits of Walker to that which caused 
Aaron Burr to be accused of treason. What were 
Walker’s ambitions? Why did Vanderbilt op- 
pose him? Did our government act in respect 
to Walker as it should? What good do you 
think came of his acts? For the sake of our 
standing among the Latin-Americans nations 
were we wise in not backing Walker? 

IX. Matching Test 
Note: There will be two items left over in 


A. 1. Geo. F. Baker ( ), 2. Judah Benja- 
min ( ), . David Belasco ( 

Addams ( ), 5. Eugene Ysaye ( 

Michelson ( ), 7. Clara Barton ( 

Doumer ( ), 9. Arthur Henderson ( ). 

B. 1. British Foreign Minister, 2. Swedish 
Premier, 3. New French President, 4. Famous 
play producer, 5. Hull House, 6. Famous violinist, 
7. the velocity of light. 8. Red Cross, 9. Con- 
victed ex-Secretary of Interior. 10. ‘The brains 
- the Confederacy.” 11. “Sphinx of Wall 
Street.” 
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WIN one of these 


Limerick Below 


1st - $15.00 
Qnd = -~=—s- 10.00 
3rd - 5.00 


Here is the Limerick: 


Mr. Peanut is all set for vacation, 
He’s happy and full of elation, 
All day he’s the one, 

To take fun on the run, 


H 0 8 Prizes 


Write a Last Line for the 


5 Prizes of $1.00 each 
100 Prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 





Submit as many last lines as you want. 
Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 and 2. 
Remember they must be in the mails by 
June 15th. Address, Planters Peanut 
Contest, Editor, Box 458, Grand Central 
Annex, New York City. 


May Lamberton Becker 
Literary Editor 
St. Nicholas Magazine 








And These Are The Judges: 

G. Herbert McCracken 

Head Football Coach 
Lafayette College 


(first robin) ? ? 
at — 
Lad 


Mr. Peanut is ready for a long 
summer vacation—but first he wants 
all you poets to be sure to send him 
a corking last line for his limerick. 
The prizes are solid American cash 
that will buy any number of things you've 
been wanting .. . or else a box of Planters 
Peanuts that are so good you can’t stop 
eating them. 

Planters are the best and most delicious 
Virginia peanuts ever grown. They've 
been picked so that you only get the biggest 
—roasted to bring out every ounce of flavor 
—salted just the way you like them. 
They'll keep you trim and fit because they 
are stored with pep and energy. Doesn't 
that tempt you? 

If it’s inspiration you need for that last 
line, eat a bag of Planters Peanuts as you 
write. They only cost a nickel—and they'll 
give you as much nourishment as a chicken 
sandwich ! 


M. Peruzzi 
Planters Nut & Choco- 
late Company 
Wilkes Barre, Penna. 
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‘Public @Fennis for Junior Players 


I HAVE just come from a long talk with 
Mr. Edward B. Moss, who is the Ex- 
ecutive United States 
Lawn Tennis Association, and known to 
tens of thousands of tennis players 
throughout the entire country. 

The subject of our conversation, of 
course, was tennis, and more especially 
organized tennis as it will be available for 
young players during the coming summer. 
I told Mr. Moss that among The Scho- 
lastic’s readers there were thousands of 
boys and girls who played tennis and prob- 
ably a great many who were getting ready 
to try their skill not only in inter-school 
matches but in the open competition that 
is sponsored by the U. S. Lawn Tennis 
Association, the sort of competition from 
which players like Tilden, Richards, John- 
ston, Williams, Doeg, Shields, Sidney 
Wood and so many others have come. 

This is an especially interesting time to 
discuss the growth of tennis among the 
young players of the United States because 
it was exactly fifty years ago that the 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
was formed and began to supplant cricket 
and to team up with golf as the “country 
club” sport. But tennis, as you well know, 
has now become much more than a coun- 
try club sport. You may play it on public 
courts or on your own court in your own 
backyard and yet develop a game that will 
enable you to enter the boys’, girls’ or jun- 
ior championship play and start you on the 
way to national or international note on the 
courts—or at least will give you priceless 
hours of fun and friendship. 

I asked Mr. Moss, for the benefit of 
The Scholastic readers, to explain the plan 
of the U. S. L. T. A. in providing cham- 
pionship competition for the thousands of 
boys and juniors and girls who wish to 
compete for the titles which Vincent 
Richards, Arnold Jones, George Lott, 
Frank Shields, Junior Coen and other fa- 
mous stars once won as boys. 

“In the attempt to open up competitive 
tennis to as many girls and boys as possi- 
ble,” he said, “a number of cities through- 
out the country are designated as ‘tennis 
centers.’ I shall give you a list of those 
tennis centers below. 

“The National Junior and Boys’ Cham- 
pionships of this season will be played at 
the Culver Military Academy, Culver, In- 
diana, on August 10-15. For the Junior 
play, boys will be eligible who have not 
reached their eighteenth birthday before 
January 1 in the year of competition and 
the Boys’ tournament will be open to any 
boy who has not reached his fifteenth 
birthday before January 1 in the year of 
competition, 

“The Tennis Center events are held 
under the direction of the sectional asso- 
ciations, and the winners and semi-finalists 
are eligible to compete in the national 
championships at Culver upon presentation 
of their credentials and the birth certificate 
which definitely establish their eligibilty 
so far as age is concerned. 

“While the boys are divided as I have 
indicated into two youthful classes, the 
Boys’ and the Junior, there is only one divi- 
sion for the girls, the National Girls’ 


Secretary of the 





Here is the list of ‘‘Tennis 
Center”’ cities: 


California—S Los Angeles, 


Fresno, San 

nnn abe» Lake City, Denver, 
Butte, Reno. 

Middle Allantic—Baltimore, Washington; 
Richmond, Norfolk, Va.; Princeton, Hunt- 
ington, Alderson, West Virginia. 
iddle ‘States — Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
North Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Bethle- 
hem, Erie, Scranton, Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wilmington, Delaware; Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. 

Missouri Va ley—Fort Smith, Hot Springs, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Muscatine, Waterloo, 
Iowa; Fort Leavenworth, Independence, 
Lindsborg, Wichita, Kansas; Jefferson C ity 
Kansas ‘ity, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Hastings, Lincoln, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Oklahoma City, Okmulgee, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

New England—Portland, Maine; Boston, 
Providence, Hartford, Springfield. 

Eastern—New York, Brooklyn, Montclair, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, Schenectady. 

Northwestern —Duluth, Minneapolis, Grand 
Forks, Sioux Falls; Faribault, Minnesota. 

Pacific Northwest— be ‘acoma, Seattle, Spo- 
kane; Portland, Salem, Oregon; Lewiston, 
V ictoria, Vancouver. 

Southern—Knoxville, Memphis, _Birming- 
ham, Atlanta, New Orleans, Greenville, 
Jackson, Jacksonville, Charlotte, Asheville, 
Chattanooga, Nashville, Louisville,Sewa- 
nee, Shreveport. 

Southwestern—Austin, Houston, Dallas, El 
Paso; Tucson, Arizona. 

Weslern—C ‘hicago, Joliet, North Shore, Oak 
Park, South Chicago, Illinois ; Culver, 
Elkhart, Evansville, Gary, Indianapolis, 
Indiana; Detroit, Grand Haven, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, Saginaw, St. Joseph, 
Traverse City, ichigan; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Mt. Vernon, Toledo, 
Ohio; Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


—* Francisco, 











Championships being open to girls who 
have not reached their eighteenth birthday 
before January 1 in the year of competi- 
tion.” 

I asked Mr. Moss how many thousands 
of boys and girls he estimated would be 
in supervised competition this summer lead- 
ing up to these national events. 

“I couldn’t even estimate the number,” 
he replied. “There will be many, many 
thousands and the number is increasing 
every year. As early as January 1 we 
begin receiving requests for rules, regula- 
tions and dates on these junior champion- 
ships and they come from sections of the 
country and from towns where in former 
years one would have expected very little 
tennis to be played. 

“This, of course, is gratifying, but even 
more so is the fact that these youthful 
tournaments have proved so effectively the 
fact that the young American tennis player, 
given the opportunity, knows how to de- 
velop himself and his game and to reach 
the top. Look over the list of former 
Boys’ and Junior Champions. Vincent 
Richards, Arnold Jones, Henry Johnson, 
Frank Shields and “Junior” Coen are 
former Boys’ Champions, winning national 
titles before they were fifteen years old. 

“In the history of the Junior Champion- 
ship, which was begun in 1916, with Har- 
old Throckmorton as the first champion, 
the list is even more impressive because, 
by the time a boy is seventeen or eighteen, 
class has begun to tell. Thus we find 
Charles Garland, the old Davis Cup 
player; Vincent Richards (three times 
from 1919 to 1921); Arnold Jones, George 


The Scholastic 


By Rosert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


Lott (twice), Cranston Holman, Johnny 
Doeg (the present National Singles Cham- 
pion) and Frank Shields (twice), among 
those who have worn the Junior crown. 

“These boys have learned the game in 
various ways, but there has been no way 
open to them which is not open to most 
of The Scholastic’s readers today. Some 
of them learned their tennis virtually 
alone or practicing with schoolmates. In 
the cases of two or three, including 
Richards and Jones especially, they were 
taken in hand by older players who saw 
their bright promise. Fred B. Alexander 
had much to do with the early development 
of Richards’ game, and Bill Tilden helped 
much in the development of Arnold Jones. 
In one or two cases, perhaps, there was 
instruction by a professional teacher. 

“But in the main, I think that list indi- 
cates that if a boy has the natural ability, 
he can find the opportunity to display it 
through the list of tournaments afforded 
him by the Lawn Tennis Association. I 
know that what we are striving to accom- 
plish more than anything else in connection 
with the younger players is to make the 
game one truly American and open to 
every ambitious American youngster. 

“And I wish you would tell The Scho- 
lastic’s readers that if they want further 
information on these tournaments which 
are especially for boys and girls of their 
ages, I will be glad to furnish them with 
it if they address me at the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association offices, 120 
Broadway, New York City.” 


What You Can Do 


(Concluded from page 13) 
or folio number, writing and automatically 
adding debits, subtracting credits, and ex- 
tending a new balance with every posting. 

Speed, accuracy, and neatness, not to 
mention the ability to laugh at the man- 
ager’s jokes, are an asset in any business 
office, and you should possess at least three 
of those qualities when you undertake busi- 
ness training. Before enrolling in some 
courses, for instance, typewriter billing. 
you should possess a speed of at least 
thirty-five words a minute on the ordinary 
correspondence typewriter. You are al- 
most certain of an immediate position. Cer- 
tain schools have employment agencies for 
their graduates. 

The increase of companies now using ma- 
chines in place of older methods is doing 
to the untrained worker what the automo 
bile did to the horse. Instead of moaning 
about technological unemployment, how- 
ever, the intelligent course is to join the 
number of trained workers; men and wo- 
men who are capable of becoming masters, 
rather than victims of a machine age. 

While there are many brighter careers 
than office work, if you are in a hurry to 
make a living, one of the more expedient 
routes to a salary has been indicated here. 
The millennium when machines will bring 
a six-hour day and a five-day week for 
office-workers is on its way and you may 
never have a better opportunity to reserve 
seats in the front row. And even if your 
tastes are of a more elaborate order, you 
will always find that training in mechan- 
ical business methods is, like a hairpin, in 
many ways useful. 
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NEXT 

STOP — 
WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


“Let’s go to Washington this 
summer!”’ That’s what you hear 
this year wherever young folks 
are making vacation plans. Come 
any way you like—by train, bus, 
plane or flivver—you’ll find here 
more interesting sights than in 
any city you could visit — the 
Capitol where Congress holds its 
sessions, the White House, the 
great Congressional Library, 
the world-famous Smithsonian 
Institute. 


SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
FOR STUDENTS 


Railroads and bus lines offer exception- 
ally low rates to students and groups 
during the summer months. If you 
motor, you'll find comfortable, con- 
crete roads all the way. 


Make a note right now to put up at 
the Chastleton—the moderate rate 
hotel on fashionable Sixteenth Street 
—conveniently located to all the 
Capital’s points of interest. Write for 
road maps, handy map of Washington 
and special rates to student groups 
during the summer months. 





HOTEL 
CHASTLETON 


16th at R Street 


WASHINGTON 
D. C. 








As One Reader 


(Concluded from page 15) 


sign as you could use as a decoration or 
even as a personal mark or signature. 
Whistler used a butterfly for his, and 
although I am no artist, I used to draw 
a funny face that I used as a sort of 
trade-mark. Mr. Lutz has a new book 
published in April, Practical Water Color 
Sketching, which will set any one at work 
with a brush in much the same way. 


A Book about Knute Rockne 


I know that readers of The Scholastic 
will agree with me when I say that the 
death of Knute Rockne, famous coach of 
Notre Dame University football elevens, 
constituted a national loss. What impressed 
me most in the days that followed his tragic 
death was the fact that the man had estab- 
lished so firm a hold on the respect and 
affection of the nation as a Whole, football 
people and non-football people alike. It 
required exceptional personal qualities, over 
and above those which made him a football 
genius, to accomplish this. 

It is because of these qualities which 
made Knute Rockne a vivid, energetic 
figure in the American scene that Robert 
Harron’s volume, Rockne—Idol of Ameri- 
can Football, will be of vital interest to 
The Scholastic’s big family, apart from 
the fact that they have known “Bob” Har- 
ron for the last two years in the capacity 
of The Scholastic’s Sports Editor. Mr. 
Harron, as a writer on amateur sports on 
leading newspapers of Boston and New 
York for the last dozen years, came often 
into close contact with Knute Rockne and 
was one of the writers on football who 
enjoyed his confidence. 

“Bob” Harron’s book is the story of a 
boy who was brought to this country at 
the age of five, who fought his way, with 
the aid and counsel of a gentle mother, 
through the sand-lot period of his youth in 
Chicago, who finally earned his way to 
Notre Dame and there launched the foot- 
ball career that brought him to a place 
pre-eminent in the sport. Included also, 
as forewords, are tributes by former Presi- 
dent Calvin Coolidge; by Adam Walsh, 
center and captain of Notre Dame’s 1924 
“Four Horsemen”; by Major Ralph Sasse, 
head coach at West Point; by Glenn S. 
“Pop” Warner, Rockne’s greatest adver- 
sary as a football tactician; and Ed Thorp, 
one of the most famous football referees. 

It will be many, many years before the 
influence Knute Rockne brought to bear 
on the development of football loses its 
vital quality. The book which “Bob” Har- 
ron has written will, I think, help to per- 
petuate that influence, and it is a volume 
which I can heartily recommend to every 
reader of The Scholastic. 





Have you ordered your copy of 


THE MAP OF GOOD STORIES? 


"x22" with key, $1.15) 
FRIEDA F. GATES, 602 Euclid Ave., SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


Our Artists will create new designs that will 
not cost any more than stock designs because 
you buy direct from Factory at Factory 
prices. 

Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
212 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 





Here’s a book 
you must read 


ROCKNE 


Idol of American Football 
By ROBERT HARRON 


With tributes by 


Calvin Coolidge, Adam Walsh, Captain 
of the “Four Horsemen” Team, Major 
Ralph Sasse, Coach of West Point 
Eleven, Glenn S. “Pop” Warner, Coach 
of Stanford Eleven, Ed Thorpe, noted 
football officiai. 


Including also diagrams of the Rockne 
Offensive by John Law, Captain, 1929, 
Notre Dame. 


NUTE ROCKNE, greatest of football coaches, 
was more than a genius in gridiron tactics, 
more than a man who could teach eleven 

athletes to score touchdowns. 

It is because Knute Rockne was so much more 
than merely a genius of football that Robert 
Harron has written this book. As a sports writ- 
er and student of football, Mr. Harron has fol- 
lowed closely the career of Rockne, since Notre 
Dame football became nationally known. Through 
his contacts, the writer has recognized in Rockne 
the qualities of humor, philosophy, and relentless 
energy which lifted “The Sage of South Bend” 
to a place unique among his fellows. 

These qualities, as well as Rockne’s football 
ability, are sketched by Mr. Harron in this ab- 
sorbing story of the “Idol of American Foot- 
ball.” It is the intensely human narrative of the 
trail which led a tow-headed youngster of five 
from Voss, Norway, to a place pre-eminent among 
American college men and sportsmen 


Octavo Size, Library Binding 
Complete with Illustrations 


$1.00 net 
Postage Additional 


oe 


Order from your nearest book dealer or direct 
from the publisher 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 


114 East 23rd St. 506 S. Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 








I, Cover Designs and _ Frontispieces 
(Matching Test—10 Points) 
? 


Titles are in Column 1, artists in Column 2. 
In the blank space preceding Column 2, write 
se number of the painting, etc. 


The Family Group ..Frank Lloyd 

2 A Native of Vir- 
ginia 

3. One Who Makes 
the Dance an Inde- 
pendent Art 

. March 

. Architect of the Fu- 
ture 

. Hamlet 
Fool 

. Creator of 
Mouse 

. Lincoln Statue at 
Eastern End of Lin- 
coln Highway 

. Lemonade 

. At the 
Party 


II. Authors and Titles (Matching Test— 
10 Points) 

Treat in a similar way to Test IL. 
The Boar-Pig ....Harriet Gaylord 
. Young Man Axel- 

br 
The Spring Flight . 
The Elephant’s Ear . 
The ~y of a Mas- 
terpiec 
Break- Neck Hill 
The Lure of Dra- 
matics . 
The Magic Formula . 
The Assassin of the 
Trees ; 
. The Trawler 


III. 


Wright 


Mary Wigman 


George Cruikshank 
Gari Melchers 
Leopold Seyffert 
and the 
James Earle Fraser 
Mickey 
..Ruth Kunselman 


..Haskell Coffin 

A. Stirling Calder 
Valentine : 

Walt Disney 


...Clarence Stratton 
..Lawrence P. Jacks 
Grazia Deledda 


..James B. Connolly 
Sinclair Lewis 


Inez Haynes Irwin 
Edward Lucas White 


-“*Saki”’ 
Esther 


S Pe ND wey Ne 


Forbes 


_ 


Subject Matter (Multiple Choice 

Test—10 Points) 

In the blank space insert the number of the 
statement which is correct. 

1. The Boar-Pig (1) caused Hannibal to re- 
route his line of march, (2) unwittingly helped 
a bad child to “puncture a pompous personage, 
(3) scared a little girl up a tree. ; . 

2. Cuddy, the wild horse, (1) was Knute 
Axelbrod’s favorite steed, (2) killed both his 

master and himself, (3) “sensed” his coming 
death on Break-Neck Hill. . 

3. Hugh Glynn (1) gave his life that Simon 
Kippen might marry Mary Snow, (2) hated his 
betrayer, Saul MHaverick, (3) married Mary 
Snow himself after Haverick’s death. . 

4. Young Man Axelbrod (1) found college 
life the ideal he had pictured, (2) discovered 
his ideal companion among the money-earners at 
college, (3) found spiritual companionship with 
a rich aesthete. 

5. The Mz agic Formula was (1) “What time 
is it?”, (2) “‘What o'clock is it?”, (3) “Would 
you mind telling us the time?” 

Shakspere found the creative source of 
The Tempest in (1) the sights 1” sounds of his 
boyhood home, (2) a <a | told by a sailor, (3) 
the companionship of his friends ,! the Mermaid 
Tavern. é 

7. In “The Elephant’s Ear,” the hero is (1) 
the great Carthaginian general, Hannibal, (2) his 
more humane brother, Mago, (3) Hannibal the 
Scout, named after the great commander. . 

8. Huguette, the “Dancing Abbess of ‘the 
‘Fir Cone’ ”, (1) was aided by love for Francois 
Villon to win the title of his queen, (2) won it 
in fair contest with the previous queen, (3) had 
long been his sweetheart. 

The Assassin of the Trees committed his 
(1) for love of Paska, (2) when maddened 
(3) because of shamed humiliation over 
in contrast with his friend’s wealth. 


crime 
y wone, 
his poverty 


“10. “The Spring Flight” gives an explanation 
of the source material of (1) one of Shak- 
spere’s earliest plays, (2) a fantasy of his latest 
ears, (3) a tragedy of the middle period of his 
ife pat 


IV. Articles (True-False Test —30 
Points) 
If the statement is true, put the figure 1 in 
the parenthesis; if false, put an 0. 
( ) 1. W. H. Hudson is a naturalist with a 
noet’s heart. 
. Bis Green Mansions 
own life in England. . 
He says that we observe objects with 
the heart better than with the eyes. 
He proves that beautiful hawk-moths 
are best found when the sun is bright. 
An old yellow book was the source ma- 
terial of The Ring and The Book. 


is a romance of 


( 

( ) 3. 
«( )4 
( ) 5S. 


) 6. 
) 7. 
) 8. 
) % 


Browning believed that God’s hand led 
him to write this poem. 
In the heroine, Pompilia, he embodied 
the spirit of his wife. 
Caponsacchi, the hero, was finally en- 
abled to save and marry the heroine. 
Elizabeth Barrett’s invalidism prevented 
her marriage from being a success. 
Esther Forbes has been successful as a 
writer of American historical novels. 
Rembrandt was the greatest etcher of 
all time. 
Sinclair Lewis is the first American to 
receive the Nobel prize in literature. 
His novels are convincing pictures of 
upper-class American life. 

In the minds of the young, 
evokes the least spontaneous 
of any form of literature. 
A Broadway success is a good choice 
for a school play. 
There is all the difference in the world 
between the time and time. 
Justice O. W. Holmes’ old age is 
due to his having led a rt life. 
The most important quality of a stage is 
to have much space above the stage. 
A set of drapes is more generally adapt- 
able for stage use in school plays than 
a set of flat scenery. 
Electric lights have caused few changes 
in the art of stage make-up. 
Successful make-up peed upon 
lines rather than the blending. 
Edward Lucas White sacrifices for 
historical accuracy the plot interest of 
his novels. 

His Roman characters talk colloquially, 
not in formal style. 

Famous armorers used to 
work as painters do. 
The Nobel prizes for 
often done as much as the “peace 
prizes” to bring about understanding 
and sympathy among nations. 
Grazia Deledda brought to the world a 
well-known folk-life as material for her 
novels. 

Powerful and destructive inanimate ob- 
jects are generally referred to as fem- 
inine. 

Ernest Hemingway's style is typically 
exemplified in “The Killers.” 
Through a hobby, Dr. Bashford Dean 
was led to design an article that saved 
the lives of thousands of American sol- 
diers in the World War. 

he Pulitzer novel prize for 1931 was 
awarded to Margaret Ayer Barnes. 


drama 
response 


the 


sign their 


literature have 


V. The Poetry Corner. 
Test—10 Points) 
Add the necessary words, or titles. 


1. The simile comparing Lincoln’s death to 
the fall of a lordly cedar is found in the poem 


Another Lincoln poem, 
thought that his soul could find no 
Europe was the slave of warlords, is 


Ridgely Torrence’s “The Bird and the 
Tree” is a bitter comment upon one of the worst 
of our still surviving expressions of mob-spirit, 
namely 

4 


(Completion 


names, 


expressing the 
rest while 


“There will be 
ever” is a typical line from the lyrics 
American poet . 

5. ‘“Prospice,” a defiant challenge of death, 
expressing belief in a coming reunion with his 
dead wife, was written by snnidinnniubicanee 


‘stars over the “place for- 
of the 


6. Constance Lindsay ‘Skinner’s “Songs of 
the Coast Dwellers” are lyrics showing life among 
“7. “Near and Far,” a book of lyrics on both 
Gages and Japan, was written by 
“8. “Pomona to “Vertumnus” was written by 
the winner of first prize in the Witter Bynner 
Poetry Contest, namely ......... 
The prize winners wrote chiefly ’ 
verse. 
Sir William Watson, austere but gifted 
English lyrist, was at the death of Tennyson a 
logical candidate for ‘ a 


VI. Following the Films 


Test—10 Points) 
Treat as in other matching tests. 
1. Jackie (Coogan as 
America’s most pop- 
ular story book boy . 
Will Rogers as the 
drawly, slow-mov- 
ing, humorous old 


tippler. “ 
- Charlie Chaplin in 
his latest silent an, «.Father’s Son 


. A famous story 


(Matching 


City Lights 


..Cimarron 


The Scholastic 


Semester Review Tests for English Classes 


By Cuester B. Story 


days in 
....Lightnin’ 

Booth 

story, 

Lewis 

Leon 


pioneer 
Oklahoma. 

. An earlier 
Tarkington 
featuring 
Stone and 
Janney. - 

. A thrilling jungle 
melodrama based on 
a “best seller.” 

. Another jungle film 
with a young orang- 
utang as the chief 
character, ‘ 
Percy Crosby’s 
famed comic strip. 

- Another Mark 
Twain classic which 
involves transference 
from the present to 
the past. é 

. George Arliss, as an 
automobile king, re- 
gains health when 
he dons overalls. ‘ii 


VII. As One Reader to Another. (Cor- 
rect Choice Test—20 Points) 


Insert in the blank space the letter before the 
arg title. 


~ A umpteen handbook for English pronuncia- 
tio 


.-Tom Sawyer 


.. Skippy 


.A Connecticut Yankee 


The 


Millionaire 


..Trader Horn 


Rango 


io 
a. 18, 000 Words Often Mispronounced. 

b. Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names. 
ec. The Golden Porch. 

Brief biographies of living American authors 


a. A Manual of Universal History. 
b. Modern American Poetry 
c. Contemporary American Literature 
- Good miscellaneous speaking material 
a. Slosson’s “A Number of Things.’ , 
b. Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation 
. The book on play production having the 
widest field 
a. Modern Acting 
b. Make-Up 
c. Play-making and Plays 
A collection of plays for younger actors, by 
the author who won the Newberry Prize this 
year . 
a. Patchwork Plays 
b. The Appleton Book of Holiday 
c. Playing Theatre 
. A famous French historical 
Gras, well translated eel 
a. The Painted Arrow. 
b. The Reds of the Midi 
c. The Hostages 
- An unusual horse story 
a stir in England 
a. French Heels to Spurs 
b. Tally Ho. 
. A book that gives good instruction on voice 
projection 
a. What Your Voice Reveals 
b. Speechcraft 
. The best book on actual I flying ed offered to 
boys panihoaiiiies 
a. Zoom 
b. An Hour of Aviation 
. Story of a schoolboy baseball hero 


a. Babe Ruth’s How to Play Baseball _ 
R. H. Barbour’s Squeeze Play. 
. Story of the ox” of the Revolution 


Sapphire Skies. 





Plays 


novel, by 


that has made quite 


“Swamp 


a. Adventure Under 
b. Mystery Island 
c. Bugles at Midnight 
. Story of an African waif stowaway 
a. Cornelia’s Colony 
b. Gao of the Ivory Coast. 
. The stirring record of a brilliant soldier 
a. Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer 
b. Mad Anthony 
. A campus story, full of 
school life -... 
a. The Glory of Glenwood — 
b. Babs: A Story of Divine Corners 
. Answers to questions of those who would do 
newspaper work 
a. High School Handhook of Competition 
b. Journalistic Vocations 
. Story of a girl cow-puncher .... 
a. Buckaroo 
b. Caesar 
. Historical novel of the time of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie . 
a. The Long Defence 
b. The Gleam in the North 
. A mystery story whose scene is laid in old 
California 
2. Haunt House 
The Secret of Rancho del Sol. 
‘ Bi raphy of a famous Pe ee rebel” 
tsy Ross Sergeant York 
» The letters of a live-wire << giving his im- 
pressions of college 
a. Danby’s Error 


athletics and prep- 


Db. Larry 





holastic 


‘ut Yankee 


laire 
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Semester Review Tests for Social Studies Classes 


I. Names in the News 


~ 0d each of the following with one or two 

ar 

Which university president has considered 
scatrictiog the varsity football schedule to a 
singe intercollegiate game with a traditional 
riva. 

2. Which nation has the largest stock of gold 

money ¢ 

3. Which nation has the next largest stock of 
gold money? 

4, W hat two nations have had trouble over a 
famous “corridor”? 

5. Ww hat city is on what sea at the end of the 
or 4 ‘corridor”’ ? 

What small country, founded as a refuge 
M.. “freed negroes, is said to allow slavery at the 
a my” time ? 

In which country is Machado the chief exec- 
uteet 

8. What people are building the Volga-Don 
Canal? 

9. What congressman has been very active in 
the investigation of “red” activities in this coun- 
try: 
* What man made an issue of a tax on salt? 

The grandson of what famous writer is to 
go wah Sir Hubert Wilkins to the North Pole? 

12. In which city has a new “Shrine of Music,” 
Severance Hall, been built? 

13. Upon what Russian commodity has an em- 
bargo been placed? 

14. In which British Commonwealth was a na- 
tive governor-general demanded? 

= What famous newspaper recently was sold? 

What is the name of the award given in 
ee of outstanding service to the city of 
Philadelphia ? 

a3. By what other name is S. L. Rothafel 


known ? 
Boulder 


18. By what name is 
called ? 

19. What British colony has refused to pay 
- |. on its debts? 

What king has recently abdicated? 

1 Which country demonstrated the practica- 
bility of a squadron of airplanes flying over the 
Atlantic ? 

22. Who was burned at the stake in Rouen in 
the year 1431? 

23. What American War served as an object 
lesson in the formation of the Canadian govern- 
ment ? 

24. What two important suggestions were made 
at the recent meeting of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce? 

25. Besides Rumania, what other two nations 
comprise the “Little Entente’’? 


II. Who Am I? 


The first letters of the answers to (a) and (b) 
will, when read vertically, spell the names of 
famous Americans. After you know who they 
are, tell something about them. 

(a) 1. Whose two hundredth birthday anni- 
versary will be celebrated next year? 

2. Where is Lord Irwin the iceroy ? 

3. Who is Foreign Minister of Germany? 

+ What famous football coach recently died? 
Ww . The loss of this caused a British-Spanish 

ar. 

6. Organization favored by President Hoover 
for drought relief. 

he powerful man of Russia. 

ry Who is the Emperor of Japan? 

9. , Which state does Senator Robinson repre- 
sent‘ 

10. Who is the Attorney General of the U. S.? 

(b) 1. The party in power in Great Britain 
at this time. 

2 Natural resource involved in A. B. Fall’s 
trial. 

3. State where the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence was made. 

4. Position held by Gifford Pinchot. 

A mayor whose administration is under fire. 

A clause which makes the World Court 
more effective. 

Form of government Spain wants. 

8. Field of invention of Lee de Forest. 

9. Presented medal to developer of the auto- 
giro plane. 


Ill. The Work of the 7ist Congress 


Mark L in ( ) for bills that were 
passed, P-l” for those that were passed but A. 
P-S for those that were passed and | approved 
by ‘the President, and P-O for those passed, vetoed 
and then repassed over the veto. 

The Soldier’s Bonus Bill. ( 

2 The $20,000,000 appropriation for drought 
relief. ( 

3. The 


Dam now 


reduction of immigration to 10 per 
cent of the present quotas. 
4. Embargo on foreign “=. 2 
5. World Court protocol. 
6. Wagner bill for ER state and Fed. 
employment agencies. ) 
7. Muscles Shoals Bill. ( } 


By Witutam G. FIXxei 


8. A aps riation of $116,000,000 for construc- 
a o! lic works to relieve unemployment. 


IV. Multiple Choice 


Underline the words making the most accurate 

statement in each of the following : 

he “Optional Clause” relates to (a) 
hibition, (b) the World Court, or (c) The ~d 
os Naval Pact. 

2. The franking privilege is one of the causes 
of (a) the success of drought relief, (b) the def- 
icit in the Post Office Department, or (c) the 
failure af the Jones-Cooper Bill. 

3. Rubio is (a) the name of the president of 
Mexico, (b) Russian Money, or (c) the- new 
Rumanian Foreign Minister. 

4. The greatest control over the individual is 
exercised by (a) the American government, (b) 
the German government, or (c) the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

5. The Bonus Bill is the (a) method of grant- 
ing bonuses adopted by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, (b) a measure of Congress giving each 
veteran a bonus of $300, (c) a bill allowing all 
World War Veterans to borrow up to 50 per 
cent of their adjusted compensation certificates at 
4% per cent interest, or (d) a bill granting loans 
as in (c), but only to those who are in want. 

. The Five-Year Plan is the name given to 
(a) a new scheme for getting the unemployed 
back to work, (b) Russia’s program for changing 
that nation from a backward agricultural coun- 
try to a communistic modern machine-age power, 
(c) an agreement between France and Italy for 
establishing naval parity. 

The Jones-Cooper Bill relates to (a) Ma- 
ternity protection, (b) farm-relief, or (c) govern- 
ment ownership of water power. 

8. The British North America Act (a) was 
pased in 1763 and forbade the colonial governors 
to make grants of land west of the Allegheny 
Mountains, (b) was a resolution of Parliament 
denying French claims to this continent, or (c) 
is the Canadian Constitution drafted by a con- 
stitutional convention in Quebec in 1864. 


V. Identification Test 


(1) Sculptor, (2) Gangster, (3) Statesman, 
(4) Naval or Army Officer, (5) Dancer, (6) 
Author, (7) Historian, (8) Musician, (9) Jur- 

Classify the we ae according to the 
above: a. Capone ( Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens ( ), c. Dorothy antic Fisher ( ), 
d. — Wendell Holmes ( ), e. Arthur Cap- 

( ), f. Sinclair Lewis ( ). g Charles 
Francis Adams ( ), h. Smedley Butler ( )» 
i. Hamilton Fish ( ), j. Elihu Root ( ), 
Anna Pavlowa ( ), | | 2 Taylor ( ), m 
Edward Channing ( 


VI. Governments of the World 


Annet each of the following in a word or 


1 In which country is the president merely the 
presiding officer of a group of seven administra- 
tors? 

2. Which nation is controlled by the chairman 
of £ ea —_ who has no official position? 

$s American nation allows the 
a only one term? 

. Where is the president elected by a joint 
session of the two houses of the legislature ? 

5. In which nation is there the greatest amount 
of direct or semi-direct democracy ? 

6. Where is all political campaigning, except 
that of one party, banned? 

In which nation is the premier constitu- 
Goanty | responsible only to the chief executive? 
2 8. here are all iiliterates excluded from vot- 
ing? 

9. The “Cortes” 
what country? 


VII. Matching Test 


In the ( ) after each item in A write the 
numeral of the item in B that is related to, de- 
scribes, or is connected in some way with it. 
You will have one left over in B. 

A 16. Hurley ( ) 
17. Theodore Roosevelt, 
ee. 


is the legislative body of 


} nm gh ( » 
. Snowden 
. Lioyd- ‘George ) 
. Weizmann B 
. Wagner Japanese 
. Le 
. Philp AN ollette 
Uahet LaFollette 
. Shouse ( 


advisory 


y 
. Governor of Porto 
Ri 


ico 
Senator from Wis- 


consin 
. Secreta of War 
. British TLiveral lead- 


er 
Executive Chairman 
of Democratic Na- 
tional Committee 

. Unemployment 
measures 


4. Franklin Roosevelt 
: ® 


. Genro ( ) 


Mayor of Chicago . Deposed dictator of 
Spain 

. Resigned from Farm . European Economic 
Board union 

. Al Smith supporter 5. Governor of New 

. Defeated in & icago York 
election 17. Chancellor of Brit 

. Governor of Wis- ish Exchequer 
consin 18. Former President of 
Premier of Rou- Zionist Organiza- 
mania tion 


VIII. True and False Test 


Write plus or minus in the ( ) as each is 
true or false. If the statement is false, cor- 
rect it. 

1. Andrew Mellon condemned the Bonus Bill. 


2. The Senate of » U. 
Court Protocol. 

3. The Russian Revolution was political. ( ) 

4. Sir Hubert Wilkins intends going to the 
North Pole by airplane. ) 

5. Captain Malcolm Campbell set a new speed 
record for trans-continental flying. 

6. Louis Wolheim was the late 
Chancellor. ( ) 

7. The Muscles Shoals Bill passed Congress 
but was vetoed by the President. ( ) 

8 The Marines are to be withdrawn from 
Nicaragua. ( ) 

9. The Clarke Decision reversed the bootleg- 
ging decision of the lower court and held that 
the 18th Amendment was constitutional. ( ) 

10. The President of Brazi: is elected by an 
absolute majority of the popular vote. ( ) 

11. The proposed Franco-Italian Naval Agree- 
ment has failed. ( 

12. 23 nations of Europe have ratified the tariff 
om : 2 

The Spanish Revolution was accomplished 
a“ little bloodshed. ) 

he vote of censure proposed by Stanley 
Baldwin against Ramsay MacDonald was carried 
in the British House of Commons. ( ) 

15. King Alfonso named his third son as heir 
to the throne should the Monarchists gain control 
in aenie. ( 

. The Governor-General of Canada has about 
- ‘same authority as the prime minister of 
Great Britain. ( ) 

17. Joan of Arc was canonized in 1920. ( ) 

18. Fall’s conviction was upheld. ( ) 

19. Kemal was defeated for the presidency of 
Turkey in the last election. ( 

20. Canada has a federal form of govern- 
ment. ( ) 

21. Briand has been elected 
France. ( 

22. Hitler is the leading 
American League. 

23. The autogiro is the latest accessory to be 
developed in the automobile industry and has 
improved “free wheeling.” ( 

24. Sandino is the latest sensation in grand 
opera. ( ) 

25. Elinor Smith-is the new swimming cham- 
pion. ( 


S. adopted the World 


German 


President of 


shortstop in the 


IX. Completion Test 


1. The Lame Duck Amendment, sponsored by 
Senator we . would change 
the meugpwetien president from 

to . . It would also bring 
the first regular session of Congress, which now 
begins ; ... months after the election, to 
some time in the month of only 
. months after the election. It would 
do “away with the present . session in 
which _ members meet “immediately after 
the election art a Congress. The 
: members would come after the 
close of . work of Congress instead of 
nama . the two sessions. 

2. If the President has a bill in his possession 
and Congress adjourns less than 
days after sending him the bill, the President 
has the privilege of exercising the 
veto by simply ... it. 

3. Tt takes 465 
$100 in gold because of the 


“4. The Clarke Decision on the 18th Amend- 
Ce by the U. S. Supreme 
ao 


. dollars to make 
. value of 


The Anschluss is the poepeeed agreement 
between  ...... and . 
a union which would abolish “all 

: - ween these nations. 
snianessiied it because she feels that it may 
become a . veeee tnion. 

J. Name several countries in which revolu- 
tions have occurred during the past four months. 

. Name the premiers or men at the head 
of affairs in the following countries: (1) Eng 
land, (2) Germany, (3) Italy, (4) Russia, (5) 
France, (6) Snrain 
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THE SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE 


Any information og may desire regarding schools advertising in The Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, will 
y The Scholastic School and College Service. Catalogs of these sch and 


are free on request. 





Lillian R. Matlaw, The Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th St., New York City 


Address your letters, 











"PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Se cad Pon) 


Year Degree Courses 
Coeducational. Teacher Training. 

Girls’ Dormitories on Campus. Success- 
ful Appointment Bureau. Catalog. 


1462 Chapel Street, New Haven, 


OLD coLLEG: 
SAVAGE SCHOOL 


For Physical Education 


Gabrielle Sorrenson, Dean 
308-S West 59th St., N. Y. C. Established 1890 


Co-educational. Offers an accredited course in the 
theory and practice of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. Employment Bureau for Graduates. 


HALE S00 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN ------ 


home, 3 3 B. P. 
a oueyp oguipment. Fall term « term opens ey ay te oat 


Box Ss 
AVIATI ON 





Camp. 























PARKS AIR COLLEGE /ntroductory 


Fly This Summer at the World’s Largest 
Commercial Flying School! 


10 HOURS FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
4 WEEKS PILOTS’ GROUND SCHOOL 


The finest vacation you ever spent—all completed 
in 30 days—INSTRUCTION UP TO SOLO STAGE 
—PRICE $250, of which $20 can be worked out. 

NET 


pace *2OO ee. 


ENROLL BEFORE 
JUNE 28, 1931 


through High 

School, ready to choose 
your career. Thinking 
about Aviation? Come to 
Parks; meet Aviation face 
to face, among real flyers, 
in the activity of a big air- 
port. This amazing offer 
ives 10 hours of actual ; ; 
cine in Parks training 

ships—for less than most 
vacation-trips cost. Get 

here early—this special 

offer may be closed at any 

time. Write for full infor- 

mation today! 


8 WEEKS MECHANICS 
COURSE 


You're 


If you don’t want flying, 
we offer an 8-weeks course 
in Airplane or 
Engine Me- 
chanics, at a 
net price of 


$100 =; 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE " 
Section 5-TS, Parks Airport, 

E. St. Lous, im. | 

| 

| 


Send me “Skyward Ho” and full information about above 


YOUR CAREER 
Physical Education 


YM instructors have been erroneously 

pictured as composed of blisters and 
biceps, with cement jaws and limestone 
brains. There is no intention here to 
change a cactus into a lily, but, never- 
theless, gym instructors are more often 
diplomats than they are acrobats. 

Your equipment to train for physical 
education needs, of course, to include the 
general qualities that go with a sound 
heart and sound limbs; tireless energy, 
enthusiasm, a positive personality, and a 
capacity for starting things. You need 
a good voice and a certain amount of 
musical ability. If you are athletic, so 
much the better, but it should not worry 
you if you are not. 

Your duties consist more in organizing 
voluntary group activity than in com- 
pelling involuntary calisthenics. Besides 
the varsity teams, you may coach the 
senior play, the school paper, the or- 
chestra, or the glee club. Games, tourna- 
ments, health programs, and social affairs 
should fall in your province. You will 
also be privileged to teach physiology and 
hygiene and, in the absence of a physician, 
give first aid. Your training equips you 
to supervise all forms of community 
recreation: playgrounds, camps, picnics, 
parades, clam bakes, corn roasts, county 
fairs, and murder trials. You are re- 
sponsible for the physical welfare of your 
group, perhaps of your community, and 
your position requires the strictest in- 
tegrity. 

Your studies are likely to be physics, 
inorganic chemistry, biology, physiology, 
anatomy, voice, music, dramatics, psy- 
chology, and private and public hygiene. 
Courses and admission requirements vary 
with the school, but you may receive 
complete details through The Scholastic’s 
school service. Your field is large and 
constantly expanding, and there is no 
evidence as yet of overcrowding. There 
is a particular need for trained men and 
women in this profession because of its 
versatility. The work is pleasant and 
interesting. It is limited only by your 
own capacity. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offérs 4-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and Gen-« 
eral. New Buildings, Excellent Equipment. Strong Fac- 
ulty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near metal 
and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not re- 
quired. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses un- 
usually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate 
Catalog on request. 


____Peaistrar, Box P-6. Socorro, New Mexico 


DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Save time—enroll at this old 
established school of engineer- 
ing. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. Di- 
plomas and Degrees. 4 months’ 


course in Drafting. Other 

short courses High school 

Cotfege 3 subjects taught Enter any 
time. Day and evening classes. Earn while you learn. 
Employment bureau Athletics Free 80 page ‘“‘Biue 
a “ Address President, Charles W. Morey, B.8., 
Dept. E- ss, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 118 E. 26th St, 
Chiesee. “litneis 

















MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 





College of Music 


smoow*® QF Cincinnati.““"“" 
1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 


MUSIC and DRAMA 


Summer term of six weeks begins June 22. Fall term 

of forty weeks begins September 3. All courses lead 

to Degree, Diploma, certificate. Dormitory for Women. 
Address Department A for Catalog 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama—Music—Dance 
Established 1914. 
Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 
MUSIC: SIGISMUND STOJOWSKI— World 
—famous Pianist, Composer and Teacher. 
Will conduct master classes for Pianists. 
Catalog on request 
__ Seattle, Washington 


Alviene#*Theatre_ 


and CULTURA b. — T 4 

ine. Directing Brome’ L subjects Ser pemanet devejeoment nom we 
Comeliy, Bloes jocution, Stock Theatre: 

while learning. For rentalce BS coals Rs Ely, gliadin soe St., NY. 


NURSES’ TRAINING 


Yonkers General Hospital 


Sct Yonkers, 
i of Nursing New York 
Offers a two and a half year coursein general nursingin 
a 200 bed hospital, which includes a six monihs affiliated 

service ata large New York Hospital. 

Attractive nurses residence with individual rooms, 
modern class rooms and! aboratories, monthly allowance. 
eq not less than three years of 
school. 


Schol ar- 


ship open 




















Directress 
of Nurses. 








COCHRAN SCHOOL 
OF NURSING 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, N. 
Y., a delightful location; thirty minutes from 
theatre and shopping district, New York City. 
Registered—thirty months’ course; for detailed 
information apply principal. 


° 
pawn School of Nursing 
Binghamton, New York 
30 Months’ nursing course for High 
School oat or ig asent. 
ulp 
tek ie Western N Y. 
— educational facilities. Allowance 
20 monthly. Scholarship Columbia 
University. Enroll Sept., Feb. 
: Superintendent of Nurses, 























MISCELLANEOUS 





Let us teach you to speak 
normally during yoursum- 
mer vacation. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ 
TITUTE 


419 Boyt St., BS 
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COLLEGES A ND UNIVERSITIES 

















Undergraduate Courses 
SEPTEMBER, 1931 - JUNE, 1932 


Downtown College 


Teachers’ College 


School of Business Administration 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
EVENING CLASSES AT FORDHAM UNIVERSITY IN THE BRONX 


Write for Booklet E 


or apply personally 


to Room 750, Woolworth Building, New York 


DOWNTOWN 
Woolworth Building 
233 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


UPTOWN 
Fordham University 
190th St. & 3rd Ave., Bronx 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 














Liberal Arts— Law— 
Commerce — Music — 
Art—High School. 
Day and Evening. €000 
student body. Place- 
ment Bureau. Desirable 
Dormitory Accommodations. Athletics, etc. 
For free Bulletin, address President, 

Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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UNLVERSITY 
> ng 








The REPUTATION of 


SETON HILL COLLEGE 


is made by its WOMEN in 
5 Foreign Countries and 23 American States 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
SS 


snes NBRICR cottiee 


2 years H. 
*floreebask 

















ROCKFORD .Sremen tac year Wighsesting 


COLLEGE progressive liberal arts co! 


standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 
gre fey ay Pees See. Canam 
information, Rocktord or Gohege, Sox sR scntord. tanols. 


_KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


NATIONAL 


ORMERLY National Kindergarten and Elementary 
ollege. Trains women as teachers of nursery schools, 
kindenpentene, elementary grades Four-year course 
with B.E. degree. Three-year teacher’s diploma, two- 


COLLEGE OF 


year certificate. Many practice schools. Students from 
8 states. Attractive dormitory. Sports. Near Lake 
Michigan, N. W. University. Summer a one 
wth. Fall session, one. lith. Write fi 

Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Dept. G-6!, <a mL 


EDUCATION 


iS necreneneeemnnnenmenennneneiaeatemeiimmamiinmenl 

INDERGARTEN| 

Fontes “eycar a: A PRIMARY 
Cieresting oeaie positions. = ERAINI 


idence peautiful North Side social spirit. Lim- 
ited classes. Fall Term will nan Gat 14. Address 
CHICAGO 














Spend the Summer Pleas- 
antly and Profitably 


AT 


Temple University 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 29 to August 7 


A broad schedule of courses is offered 
which will make possible the develop- 
ment of a sound program of learning. 
Plan your work NOW and work your 
plan this summer in one of the fol- 
lowing departments: 

College of Liberal Arts & Science 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

School of Music 

University High School 


Write today for Bulletin 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad St. & Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





courses and new equipment. 
For High and Preparatory Schoo ' graduates. 
Basic subjects of ful) university course. 
Finance, Law, E A ting, Psychol- 
ogy, Advertising , Salesmanship. 
Allstadentsin residence. Full program of 
College Athletics and Activities. Grad 





Business Administration 


to enter b 


SUMMER CAMP 


SUSOULHANNA 


r \ etn Dole Tecochg 
$175 fee. Other ye - tad weter" “Dativtiten. 


ncluded ia and. 
Personal ROGERT T SMAI MALBA. Wivseresea eataley mY. 








BUSINESS AND SECRETARL. AL 
TRI-STATE COLLEGE 


DEGREE IN 2 YEARS 








Prepare fer a Business 
Career 


Commerce and indus- 

try present new prob- 

lems, and_ therefore 

new opportunities to- 
day. The big rewards go to the sci- 
entifically trained. Tri-State College 
prepares you through two years of 
intensive work. Courses in Busi- 
ness Administration and Accounting. 
Fundamental, practical. Special at- 
tention given personal efficiency and 
the factors which make for success. 
Bachelor of Science degree. Atti- 
tude and ability of student count. 
Students from practically all parts of 
the world. Graduates hold choice 
positions. Living expenses, tuition 
low. Enter beginning of any term, 
September, January, March, June. 
We also offer engineering courses. Catalog. 


va STATE COLLEGE, 1251 Park Ave, | Angola, lad. 


BoysYoung Mer 


EARN higher 


ounting Experts 


salaries by becoming Se or 
From $200 to $500 4 more a : 

lich many ac- 

For booklet call 


is paid in the executive positions to * 
countants and secretaries are promoted 
Harlem 7-0518, or write, 


EASTMAN-GAINES SCHOOL, Inc. 


an West 123d St., wow | York, N. halal 


Rider College) 


FINANCE, 
(C. P. A.), Secretarial, Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing; 4-year college courses with Bachelor Degree 
at a saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and expense 
Co-ed. 67th your Dormitories tee Free 
ha service Summer _ sessions Catalog. 
Dept. &, RIDER COLLEGE, Treaten, N. J. 


EREG COLLEGE {2.5;°" <2: 


rolling only high school 

graduates in day school. 
Evening school no restrictions. Offers in- 
tensive training for secretarial, accounting, 
court reporting and teaching positions. 
36th year. Desirable boarding accommo- 
dations. Placement service. Free Book of 
Facts. Home of Gregg Shorthand. 
THE GREGG COLLEGE, Dept. $. 225 N. Wabash Ave. Chicage 


Business Administration, ‘g ounting 

















NewClasses Now Being Formed 


Write for Details 


Pittsburgh School of Accountancy 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Announcing—A New Educational Idea— 
Anhistorie school, est. 1815,reorganized with "The Nichols Junior College— 


of 


and Executive Training 





For cat. address 





AMES LAWSON CONRAD, President 


or advanced university work. 
Box S, Dudle 





. Massachusetts 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
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OMMERCIAL ART 
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Scholastic School and College Service, evening and summer LA YTON SCHOOL OF ART 
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(0 Please send me free of charge The Schol- 
astic Catalog of Colleges, Universities and 
Vocational Schools. 








() Please send me information on how to earn 
money for college. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DurFieLp, President 
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Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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TYROGLYPHICS 


Hints for Secretaries 

He was engaging a new stenographer, 
and he bit off his words and hurled them 
at her in.a way to frighten an ordinary 
girl out of her wits. 

“Chew gum?” he asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Talk slang?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Make goo-goo eyes at the fellows 
when you're not busy?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Know how to spell ‘cat’ and ‘dog’ cor- 
rectly ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Usually tell the office force how much 
the firm owes and all the rest of its private 
business you learn?” 

“No, sir.” 

He was thinking of something to ask 
her when she took a hand in the matter 
and put in a few queries. 

“Smoke cheap cigars when you're dictat- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Why—er—no,” he gasped in astonish- 
ment. 

“Take it out of the stenographer’s hide 
when you've had a scrap at home and got 
the worst of it?” 

“Cer—tainly not!” 

“Slam things around and swear when 
business is bad?” 

“N-never !” 

“Lay for your employees with a club 
when they get caught in a block some 
morning ?” 

“No, indeed !” 

“Think you know enough about grammar 
and punctuation to appreciate a good 
stenographer when you get one?’ 

“T—I think so.” 

“Want me to go to work, or is your 
time worth so little that—” 

“You bet!” he broke in enthusiastically. 
“Kindly hang up your things and let’s get 
at these letters.” 

—Remarques. 


A girl at a public library inquired if “The 
Red Boat” was in. 

“I don’t think we have the book,” she 
was told. 

“Oh, excuse me,” said the girl, “I made 
a mistake, the title is ‘The Scarlet 
Launch.’ ” 

After a search the library assistant re- 
ported that no book with that title was 
listed in the card catalog. 

“But I am sure you have the book,” the 
girl insisted. Suddenly she opened her 
handbag and produced a slip of paper on 
which something was written. Then she 
blushed. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” she said. “It’s 
‘The Ruby Yacht,’ by a man named Omar, 
I want.” 

Oo 


A man running after a taxi panted to the 
driver, “How much to the station from 
here?” 

“Fifty cents,” replied the driver. 

The man continued to run, and after 
having covered another stretch asked 
breathlessly, “How much now?” 

“Seventy-five,” retorted the driver. 
“Ye'’re runnin’ the wrong way.” 


Offspring: “Yes, Dad, I'm a big gun 
up there at Amherst.” 

Father: “Well, then, why don’t I hear 
better reports?” 


REAL ACCESSIBILITY 
LUXURY... .. with 
ECONOMY 


ti! ne aC 


An atmosphere of quiet dignity pervades the 


Hotel Lexington. Here one lives luxuriously yet 
at rates that promote real economy. Its con- 
venient locality, perfect cuisine and excellent 
appointments meet your every demand. 


For One Person $350 - $4 - $5 - $6 


For Two Persons 
Only $1.00 Additional, Any Room. 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirrored doors 


HOTEL 


LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Frank Gregson, Manager J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
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Addams, Jane, 9-19 


Andrews, Roy Chapman, 5-15 


Anschluss, German-Austrian, 6-16 
17; 8-23; 27. 

Arabian Desert Explored, 4-14 

Armor, Art of, 9-9 

Art and Architecture 


Animated Cartoon, 6-2 
Architectural League Show, 8-2 


Art of Armorer, 9-9 

Cret Receives Bok Award, 4-15 

French Colonial Exposition, 2-2 

John Kane, 1-14 

Lincoln in Sculpture, 1-2 

Literary Memorials, 8-14 

Litter Boxes, 5-14 

Mural Paintings at New School, 
5 > 


5 


Prints and Etchings, 2 
Sterling Library, 8-14 


Student Art Section, 7-21 


-6 


Mary Wigman, 3-2 
Frank Lloyd Wright, 4-2 
As One Reader to Another (see un- 


der Becker) 
Autogiro Plane 

8-15 
Australia, 6-23 


Wins Collier Trophy, 


Austria, 6-16; 8-23; 9-27 

Automobile Racing, 3-14 

Aviation, 1-15; 8-15 

Beautiful Hawk Moths, (W. H 
Hudson), 1-5 

Becker, May Lamberton, ed. Book 
Department, 1-10; 2-10; 3-12; 
4-8; 5-12; 6-12; 8-12; 9-14 

Bok Award, 4-15 

Bolivia, 1-24 

Bonus Bill, 2-20; 3-20; 4-17 

Books and Reading (see under 
Becker) 
Fifty Beautiful Books, 3-15 
“What I am Reading” Contest, 

9-12 

Browning Series, (Gaylord), 1-8; 
2-8; 3-8; 4-6, 

Business Machines, 9-13 

Campbell, Captain Malcolm, 3-14 

Canada, 3-24; Chart, 9-11 

Capper, Arthur, 3-7 

Cartoon Drawing Contest, 3-24; 
6-26; 9-15 

Central America, 1-24; 6-14; 8-20 

Chicago Elections, 4-21; 8-21 

China, 4-23; 9-27 

Clark Decision, 4-24 

Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Prizes, 5-15 

Congress, 1-20; 2-20; 3-20; 4-16; 
5-20; 6-20; 8-20 

Copyright Bill, 4-20 

Cotton, Joseph Potter, 5-14 


Cover Designs 
At the Valentine Party (Coffin) 1 
The Family Group (Seyffert) 2 
A Native of Virginia (Melchers) 3 
March (Cruikshank) 4 


Spring’s Awakening (Eisaman) 5 
Hamlet and the Fool (Calder) 6 
Lemonade (Kunselman) 7 
A Pirate (McElroy) 8 
Lotus Land (Macy) 9 

Cuba, 1-24; 9-27. 

Dance, Art of, 2-15; 3-2 

Deaths, 1-14; 2-15; 3-14; 4-15; 5-14; 
6-14; 8-14; 9-18 

Debates (see also Pick Your Side) 
Is High School Debating Worth 

While? 1-16 

Do School Banks Teach Thrift? 


3-16 
Shou'd We Raise Our Boys to be 
Soldier 8-7 


Deladda. Grazia, &-3, § 

Democratic National Committee 
Meets, 4-20 

Dickinson, Emily, (Begnan) 7-29 

Dont's for High School Writers 
(Hunt), 1-9 

Dramatics, Lure of (Stratton), 3-6; 
4-10 

Drought Relief, 1-21; 2-20: 3-20 


DuMaurier in Music, 2-14 
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6-22; 8-23; 9-27 

Evangeline Memorial, 8-14 

Farm Board, 4-21; 6-21 

Finland, 3-23 

Fish, Hamilton, Committee, 2-21 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, 1-6, 7-4 

Five-Year Plan of the Soviets, 2-16, 
17 

Following the Films, 1-11; 3-11 
5-1; & 

Football Reform at Pennsylvania, 
2-15 

Forbes, Esther, 2-3, 5 
France, 1-23; 2-23; 4-22; 5-22; 
8-23; 9-26 


Frontispieces 
Abraham Lincoln in Sculpture, 1-2 
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George Washington's Year, 2-2 
Mary Wigman Makes the Dance 
an Independent Art, 3-2 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Architecture 
of the Future, 4-2 
Mural Paintings for Today, 5-2 
The Animated Cartoon, 6-2 
Scholastic Awards Judges, 7-2 
Architectural League Exhibits, 8-2 
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Gangsterism, 9-5, 8 


Gaylord, Harriet (See Browning 
erties) 

Geneva, 1-23; 2-23; 6-22; 9-27 

Germany, 3-23; 6-16, 22; 8-23; 9-27 

Gilbreth, Lillian M., 5-7 

Governments Charts (See Modern 
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Charlesworth (See Modern Govern- 
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Roberts, Sports 
2-28; 3-26; 4-12; 
8-28; 9-32, 33 


Hemingway, 
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1-1 5-26, 6-11, 


Ernest, 9-5, 7 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, (Sergeant), 
4-9 


Honduras, 8-20 


Hoover Dam, 5-21 
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Hoover, President 
Rebukes Senate, 1-2 
Drought Relief, 2-20 


Vetoes Bonus Bill, Muscle Shoals, 
4-17 


“1? 
Visits Porto Rico, 5-21; 6-20 
Entertains Bryan Untiedt, 8-15 


Speech on Disarmament, 9-24 
Hopkins, Mary Alden, ed. “Pepper 
Pot,” 1-29; 2-27; 4-26; 5-18; 6-26; 


8-19; 9.28 


Hudson, W. H., 1-5, 
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“If I Had My Teens to Live Over.” 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 1-6 
Arthur Capper, 3-7 
Lillian M. Gilbreth, 5-7 
Walter B. Pitkin, 8-8 
Henry Goddard Leach, 9-10 

Igloo, Byrd’s Dog, Dies, 8-14 

India, 1-22; 3-23; 4-22; 
6-2 

Irwin, Inez Haynes, 5-3; 6-9 

Italian Trans-Atlantic Flight, 1-15 

Italy, 2-23; 9-27 
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Lewis, 
Liberia, 


Longworth, 8-20 


Make-up for the Scheol Theater, 5-9 
Map of Good Stories (Paine), 5-16, 
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Mawson, Sir Douglas, 2-15 
Mecklenburg Declaration, Where the 
Fourth of July Is the Twentieth ot 
May (Schlichter), 8-9 
Melba, 4-15 
Men Who Made History 
Alcibiades, 1-25; 4-19 
Robert Scott, 2-25; 5-1 
Mirabeau 3-30; 
Rizal, 4-19; 8-27 
Lister, 5-19; 8-27 
Benjamin, 6-18; 9-30 
Mexico, 1-14; 2-24 
Modern Governments 
Form 
Switzerland, 1-17 
Russia and the U. S. S. R., 3-10 
Brazil, 5-8 
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Japan, 6-8 
Canada, 9-11 
Munro, H. H., 1-4 
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Cleveland Symphony Hall, 3-15 
Melba, 5-15 
“Peter Ibbetson,” 2-14 
Radio Fans Loyal to Classics, 1-15 


3-20 


5-15 


New Ideas in Colleges, 
5-6; 6-6; 8-1 


New York City Government, 5-21; 
6-21; 8-21 


New Zealand Earthquakes, 
Nicaragua, 3-21; 6-14; 8-20 
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4-23 
Philippines, 6-20 
Pick Your Side, 4-27 
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Markham, Edwin, 1-13 
Skinner, Constance Lindsay, 5-13 
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“Lost World” Expedition, 6-14 
Death of Michelson, 9-18 

Severance Hall, 3-15 

She, He and It, (Parsons), 8-6 
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The Trawler, (Connolly), 1-12 
2-12 

The Boar-Pig, (Munro), 1-3 

Break-Neck Hill (Forbes), 2-3 

Young Man A-xelbrod (Lewis), 3 

The Magic Formula (Jacks), 4 

The Spring Flight (Urwin), 5-3 
6-5 


The Elephant’s Ear (White), 
The Dancing Abbess, 
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Track, 3-26 
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Straus, Nathan, 1-14 
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Untiedt, Bryan, 8-15 
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Venezuela, Lost World in, 6-14 
Vienna, 6-16, 17; 8-23; 9-27 
Vizetelly, Dr. Frank H., 5-15 
Vocational Guidance (See Your 
Career, and The Pepper Pot); 9-13 


Wagner Bill, 4-20; 5-20 

War of Jenkins’ Ear, (Smith), 2-11 
Wheat, 4-21; 6-21 

White, Edward Lucas, 6-3 
Wickersham Report, 1-20 

Wilkins Expedition, 3-14 

Wolheim, Louis, 3-14 

World Court, 2-21 

World, New York, Sold, 4-15 


Yale, Residential Plan, 4-14 
Sterling Memorial Library, 8-14 
Yen, Jimmy, 2-14 
Your Career: 
Kindergarten Training, 4-28 
Technical Training, 5-28 
Nursing, 6-28 
Fine and Commercial Art, 7-44 
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8-30 
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“CORONA has been 


constant companion...” 


VER since I began writing verse my Corona 

has been my constant companion. It is re- 
sponsive to my every mood and fancy... it has 
never lost patience with me.”’ 

Convincing words, these, from a versatile and 
famous writer who has known and used Corona for 
more than twenty-two years. 

Not only most writers, but more than a million 
others have found Corona a dependable partner in 
every job of writing. 

Simplest of all portable typewriters, Corona is 
compact, light and sturdy. 


Now added value 


A smart new carrying case that can be used also 
as a handy overnight bag is now offered with 
Corona at no extra cost. Finished in rich dark 
brown—brass fittings inside and out—a fit travel 
mate for fine luggage. An instant hit. “Another 
score for Corona!” people tell us. 


CORONA 
Standard Keyboard 


Corona Four, $60.00 in- 
cluding handsome new 
combination case. Other 
models, $39.50 and $65.00. 
Small down payment, con- 
venientinstallments,if you 
wish. 


A fit travel mate for fine 
luggage—this new case 
has made an instant hit. 

. “Another score for 
Corona!”’ people tell us. 


Try Corona for a week... Find out for yourself how 
easy it is to “Coronatype.” Your dealer will gladly lend 
you a machine for a week’s use with his and our compli- 
ments. No obligation—no red tape. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 

Get our FREE book, “THe Wrrrer’s 
Guipe,” which is packed full of helpful 
advice on how to write, prepare and 
sell articles. 


... This useful book sent FREE. 
Just mail the Coupon. 





L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc Dept. 18E 

51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

0 Send free booklet. © Deliver Corona for trial. © Quote 
allowance on my____ ENV pewriter Serial No " 
Name- 


Address 
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nmnouncing 


THE WINNERS OF THE RAIN-BEAU CONTEST 
—“Why Rain-Beau is the Most Popular Tennis Racket String” 


THE hundreds of excellent letters entered in the Rain-Beau Prize Contest 
furnished a difficult problem for the judges who had to select the best fifteen. The first 
seven were finally chosen, but there were so many ties from the eighth to the fifteenth 
that it was decided to add five extra prizes of Rain-Beau Silk String. There was 
no such difficulty in awarding the special school prize. The winning school entered the 
contest 100% strong. School and individual prize winners are shown in the following list. 


CRUSADER KNIGH’ 


SPECIAL SCHOOL PRIZE 
Silver Loving Cup—St. Agnes School, Detroit, Michigan 


FIRST PRIZE... 850 Cash 


Tom Conner, 328 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, Calif. 
Petaluma High School 


SECOND PRIZE... 825 Casi 


Jean Etien, 1950 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Agnes School 


THIRD TO SEVENTH PRIZES 
$10.00 RAIN-BEAU-STRUNG TENNIS RACKETS 
Eva E. Mertsch, 2727 Northwestern Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Agnes School 


Arnold Rubin, 1775 Walton Ave., New 
York, DeWitt Clinton High School 


John Baker, 2503 Lasalle Gardens, So. 
Detroit, Michigan, St. Agnes School 


Gertrude Breault, Grosse Isle, Michi- 
gan, St. Agnes School 

William Ling, 34N. Waldran, Memphis, 
Tennessee, Central High School 


EIGHTH TO TWENTIETH PRIZES 
ONE COIL EACH OF RAIN-BEAU SILK TENNIS RACKET STRING 


Daniel Henry, Detroit, Mich., St. Agnes 


Roy Thruston, Olton, Texas 
School 


Joseph Spradlen, 2739 Columbus Ave., 
Detroit, Mich., St. Agnes School 

Roberto Irizarry, Barbosa »St., Yauco, 
P. R., Yauco High School 

Sherman Covet, Superior, Wis., Central 
High School 

Maurine Essex, 228 N. First St., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, Senior High School 

Wayne McWhirter, Box 64, Wolfe City, 


Texas. 


Elmer Kretsch, 1636 Pallister, Detroit, 


Mich., St. Agnes School Evelyn Cueny, 2533 LaMothe 


Detroit, Mich., St. Agnes School 


Ave., 


Louise Tasker, 122 S. 6th St., Shamokin, 


: . - John C ings, 1804 Delaw Ave., 
Pa., Shamokin High School . oe Re a 


Detroit, Mich., St. Agnes School 


Mark K. Stone, 1039 Wyoming Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Simon Gratz High 
School 


Wanda Gene Minard, 552 W. Centennial 
St., Nappanee, Ind., Nappanee High 
School 


Special prizes were awarded to the winners listed When you buy a tennis racket, be sure of Rain-Beau 


above, but all the other contestants benefited, too. 
The same opportunity is open to you, even though 
you didn’t enter the Contest. Just examine a tennis 
racket strung with Rain-Beau Processed Silk, patent 
applied for. Better yet, play with one. The exclusive 
Rain-Beau advantages will become apparent to you, 
one by one, from the moment you set foot on the 
court. Unusual resiliency, greater strength, lasting 
tightness and increased durability—only Rain-Beau 
combines these features. 


stringing by specifying a silk-strung racket under 
one of these names—Spalding, Wright and Ditson, 
Ken-Wel, Harry C. Lee, and Alex Taylor. When you 
have a favorite racket restrung, insist that your 
dealer or restringer use Rain-Beau. It comes in three 
grades, known as Crusader, Knight and Warrior. 
There are Rain-Beau Strings for Badminton and 
Squash, too. Ask for Rain-Beau Processed String 
just once. You'll insist on it ever after! 
WARRIOR 


H. SCHINDLER & CO... INC. 


i121 LAMARTINE STREET . 


JAMAICA PLAIN, BOSTON, MASS. 
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